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Nineteenth Century Jesuit Reductions 


in the United States 


Though published only a few weeks ago, Golden Years on the 
Paraguay by Father George O’Neil, S. J., has already aroused 
that new interest in the Paraguay Reductions which the author 
had hoped would be the result of his labors. While the book 
indicates the new impetus toward the study of this field among 
English-speaking historians, it also gives occasion to recall a 
forgotten phase of our own history which desrves the efforts 
of American mid-west research scholars. Though the South 
American Reductions during the seventeenth century were cer- 
tainly deservedly famous, still the plan of a theocratic state 
was by no means confined only to the Spanish possessions along 
the Paraguay.’ It is uite natural that its success in the Chaco 
would encourage Jesuits in other lands to adopt the plan. Thus 
Salvatierra’s Baja California and Kino’s missions on the Colo- 
rado, though perhaps not given the name, were exemplifications 
of the Reduction plan. Father Le Jeune, in New France, as 
early as 1637 believed that the only successful way to convert 
the savages of that country was by employing the system “of 
what is occurring in Paraquais.”* We are, however, prone to 
believe that with the Suppression of the Society of Jesus and 
with the secularization of the missions the old Reduction idea 
was finally abandoned. Yet quite the contrary is the fact. 





1 Shiels, S. J.. Rev. W. E. Gonzalo de Tapia, New York, 1934, “ .. . in 
fact there is some likelihood that the Paraguay Reductions were modeled 
on the primary efforts in New Spain (p. 31). 

2 Thwaites, R. G., Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, Cleveland, 
1898. Cf. Vol. 12, p. 221, Le Jeune’s Relation of 1637; Vol. 19, p. 137, Le 
Jeune’s Relation of 1640. St. Mary’s on Lake Huron was the first formal 
attempt of the Jesuits in New France to introduce the Reduction plan 
into their mission field. It ended in 1649 when the Indians massacred the 
Jesuits. 
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In the nineteenth century the sons of Ignatius were again 
in the mission fields of North America. The mother of mis- 
sionaries, Belgium, sent to their old labors the Jesuits of the 
restored Society and with them came the full measure of mis- 
sionary tradition which was their heritage. Though it was 
nearly two decades after their arrival before the new Blackrobes 
finally began to labor in earnest among their Indian children, 
yet these dusky people of the plains had not forgotten what 
their fathers told them of Marquette and his companions. When 
news reached the aborigines that the Blackrobes were again in 
the land it was not long before they had petitioned for the aid 
of the men who had the ‘great prayer.’ And in answering the 
call, the Jesuits borrowed from their elder brothers the old 
Reduction plan as the best means to attain the end desired. In 
Kansas and among the tribes of the Rock Mountains new Re- 
ductions were begun in the nineteenth century whose history as 
yet lacks a pen. Variations of the plan and modifications de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the Indians in their new 
environment of Reservation life continued to be made within the 
borders of the United States even beyond the dawn of the 
present century. 


Father Van Quickenborne’s Osage Reduction 


In 1823, when the Jesuits from Maryland settled in the Flor- 
issant Valley, the Osage Indians were still more or less concen- 
trated in St. Louis County, Missouri. Since Bishop Du Bourg’s 
purpose in bringing them to his see was particularly to convert 
the Indians,’ the Jesuits, under Father Van Quickenborne, 
despite their lack of space in their new quarters, immediately 
opened an Indian school for the Osage boys and arranged with 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart to accept the charge of educating 
the Osage girls.‘ However, in 1825 the Osages signed a treaty 
with the United States whereby they agreed to move westward 
into Kansas Territory. Though perforce the Indian school was 
closed, Father Van Quickenborne did not abandon these children 
of the forest. He visited them in their new home in Kansas. 

It appeared to him at the time that the roving, nomadic life 
of the plain made permanent evangelization and civilization im- 


3 Rothensteiner, Rev. J., History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, 1928, Vol. 1, p. 327. 

*How the Jesuits established themselves in Kansas and how the 
Fathers there followed a similar plan of constructing schools for boys and 
for girls with the assistance of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart is told in 
a succeeding article of this issue. 
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possible. Sometime, therefore, between 1825 and 1829 Father 
Van Quickenborne decided to adopt the Reduction plan for the 
Osages under his care. Some years later he gave the following 
description of it:° 


A. M. D. G. 

1. The Indian Mission has been begun by the opening of our Indian 
Seminary at Florissant on the Feast of St. Francis De Hieronymo, 11 of 
May, 1824, and that Indian Mission (as far as I know) has never been 
abandoned. Thus the plan in question is not for the beginning of the 
Indian Mission, but for working on the Indian Mission with greater success 
and extension of our sphere of action and for securing to our labors a 
more lasting and solid benefit. This plan was sent to Father General 
(Roothan) in the same terms in which it is to be found in the “Annales 
de l’Association,” no. 23, pag. 584; it begins with 4° “Seminaire Indien” 
and ends with the letter. To this Father General answered as follows: 


Rome, Nov. 21, 1829. 

Your Reverence’s letter certainly deserves a more lengthy reply than 
time will permit me to make. However, in as far as possible, I will answer 
your more important questions lest I be forced to delay longer. 

1. I most gladly approve of the Indian Institute which you described 
to me as already begun, and I will send you, I hope, $1,000 from the money 
at my disposal .... to help complete and perpetuate the work. It seems 
to me that care should be taken to prevent the ingress into the Indian 
colony of men who may perhaps simulate conversion but who will finally 
destroy the work. If possible, Your Reverence would do well to imitate 
the plan which our fathers once used in Paraguay; experience has proven 
its success.é 

It is this plan that was proposed to the President of the United States 
in a conversation and verbally approved by him, and he at the same time 
assured me that the Indians could become citizens. He promised to sup- 
port the plan and gave me leave to propose it to the Indians. I have 
done it in two full councils in two different villages, and it was unan- 
imously pronounced to be the thing they wanted, and great anxiety was 
exhibited to see it commenced immediately. I assured them that I would 
commence it, that I had the leave of the superiors, and that I had the 
means then at hand. I explained moreover, that I would begin it on our 
own land—that I might freely chase away the bad ones, that none might 
stay who did not wish to live after the manner of the whites, that we 
would help them in raising a cabin, in procuring a horse, a cow and a 
plow. I assured them also that great care would be taken of the old 
people. 

2. A spot was indicated to me by the traders’ agent as a place 
possessing all the qualities requisite for such an establishment: 


5 Woodstock Letters, Woodstock, Maryland, (privately printed) Vol. 
25, 1896, p. 353 prints the plan from an old manuscript. 

6 Father Roothan’s letter appears in the original in Latin. One brief 
omission is an explanation concerning the money which adds nothing to the 
plan. ~ 
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1, Situated on a navigable stream emptying into the Osage river; 
(a stream called Marmiton) 

2. First-rate soil, well timbered and well watered and there are 
stone quarries; 

3. An excellent site for a water mill, and at a little distance plenty 
of cedar trees 

4. Sufficiently near to the Osage villages and removed from the 
white settlements. See No. 5. 

3. When I was last time in that country, June 1830, three good 
families, by my advice, had moved from the villages and had actually 
commenced a life of civilized persons and good Christians as far as they 
knew. One more family was expected every day. ... (data on families) ... 

4. This beginning of a congregation should be attended immediately: 

1. On account of the promises made by me after having received 
the superiors leave to do so. 

2. Because these Neophytes are much solicited by the Protestant 
parsons to forsake their faith, besides the reasons given at another 
time. 

5. Perhaps a more suitable place can be selected on the Missouri 
River. Reasons for: 

1. The land there has been surveyed and can be entered imme- 
diately. 

2. The communication with St. Louis for trade and supplies would 
be much easier. 

3. There we would nearer to the Kikapoos, whose children have 
been baptized, as I understood. We would also be in the neighborhood 
of several other tribes—Shawnees, Delawares, Kansas, Ioways, etc. 

Reasons against and for the other place: 

1. The Osages could not well be drawn at once so far from their 
village. 

2. Being in the heart of the American Protestant settlements they 
would be despised and molested and excited against us. 

6. The work may be continued in this manner—The place where these 
four families live is called Le Village du Grand Soldat on the banks of the 
Marmiton River, about 300 miles from St. Charles in a south west w. 
direction. These should be visited immediately and be made acquainted 
with our final resolution of remaining among them. Two priests and two 
brothers, Brothers George and Fitzgerald, should start early enough to be 
on the spot to make rails, a fence and plant a crop this spring. The 
place where these four families live is not proper for the new establish- 
ment—they wish to remove and therefore should have timely notice—the 
fathers must absolutely live where these families are, not only to instruct 
them but to learn the Indian language.’ . 

7. Every person can settle on public land and the pre-emption right 
to one quarter section is secured to the first settlers. Two fathers and 
two brothers would have 640 acres insured at $1.25 per acre. 


? How well this admonition was carried out is evident from the careful 
dictionaries and grammars still in manuscript of the Pottawatomie and 
Osage languages by Fathers Hoecken, Gailland, and Schoenmaker which 
are found in the Archives of St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 
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8. To do this immediately, neither persons nor money is wanted nor 
is the leave of the General to be asked... . 

Difficulties to be encountered: 

Corrupted Canadians living with Indian women will come to the 
establishment.s 

R. All of them, one excepted, have promised me that they will 
marry them. 

How will the Indian families that will join them be provided? 

R. None should come except with leave from the fathers, and when 
the money from France will come, hands can be hired to make their 
cabins, etc. 


In 1834 Father Van Quickenborne opened his first mission in 
Kansas territory which he hoped would develop into a true 
Reduction. His mission on Salt Creek a few miles west of 
Leavenworth among the Kikapoos was soon abandoned because 
it was too far from St. Louis, the source of supplies, and because 
the greater number of aborigines were concentrated further 
south. Thus with the aid of Father Christian Hoecken St. 
Mary’s Mission on Sugar Creek, a tributary of the Osage River, 
was opened in Linn County. Although Father Van Quicken- 
borne died at Portage de Sioux on August 17, 1837, his com- 
panion, Father C. Hoecken carried out, as far as possible, the 
original plans in the new mission. In his diary, now in the 
St. Mary’s College Archives, Father Hoecken notes many in- 
stances of mission life which evidence a trend towards the 
Reduction idea: 


1844. Apr. 15. On the advice of their priests, the Indians have 
organized themselves into working bands for the purpose of helping one 
another in manual labor. This is the plan of organization: In each band 
an overseer is appointed, who arranges the work and gives directions to 
the rest—where, when and how they must work. The overseer also pre- 
sides at the prayers which are said in common. 

Aug. 22. On the octave of the Assumption of the B. V. M., the 
Indians drew up a code of laws, which were unanimously agreed to and 
were put in writing to impress their observance. Moreover they elected 
constables to see to it that these laws were well observed. 

1845. Towards the end of July the Indians held a Council, and 
unanimously agreed on a course of action in case ayone would bring liquor 
into the village or sell it to others. 


8In 1896, Fr. P. M. Ponziglione, S. J.. commenting on the plan wrote: 
“In regard to this point . . . the majority kept their promises (Wood- 
stock Letters, Vol. 25, p. 359). 

® Father Van Quickenborne’s plan as presented here was accompanied 
by a letter of Fr. Ponziglione who believed that it was written in 1833. 
It is evidently a synopsis of a more detailed account which had been in 
the evolving for some years previous to 1833 and about which the General 
of the Society had information before November 1829. 
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The government policy of pushing the Indian westward soon 
closed the old Sugar Creek Mission and with it all hope of estab- 
lishing a Reduction in Kansas faded. The new headquarters at 
St. Mary’s Kansas, opened in 1848, soon evolved from a mission 
school for Indian boys into a college for whites. Nothing re- 
mains now to remind one of Father Van Quickenborne’s early 
hopes save a stone marker which indicates the site of Bishop 
Miege’s first cathedral and the precious old diaries and Indian 
language manuscripts in the archives of St. Mary’s College. 
But the Osages would not be left orphans by the Blackrobes. 
When the new St. Mary’s in the Kaw valley made it no longer 
possible for the Fathers to visit them, the Indians petitioned 
Bishop Kendrick for a Catholic school. On April 29, 1847 
Father John Shoenmaker, S. J., took possession of two new build- 
ings erected for the Osages by the Indian Department. In 
October of the same year the Sisters of Loretto of Kentucky 
opened a convent school for Indian girls. For a half century 
the work of evangelization and civilization was carried on by 
the Jesuits and the Loretto nuns during which period the little 
mission grew from a frontier outpost which was looked upon as 
the Ultima Thule of Father Ponziglione’s day *° to the thor- 
oughly modern parish of St. Francis in St. Paul’s, Kansas today. 


Reductions in the Rocky Mountains 


The spectacular story of how the Flatheads crossed a cont- 
inent to seek the Blackrobes in St. Louis has given rise to 
sufficient controversy to make it a well known phase of the life 
of Father De Smet." Laveille and Chittenden and Richardson 
have served De Smet well as biographers. His own prolific writ- 
ings assured Father De Smet more than ordinary fame. But 
when we recall this Belgian Jesuit’s name, we think of an in- 
trepid missionary noted for his long journeys and his astound- 
ing ability to pacify hostile Indian tribes. Too little is known 
of the work quietly carried forward by his fellow Jesuits who 


10 Cf. Graves, W. W., Early Jesuits at Osage Mission, St. Paul’s, Kan- 
sas, 1916, p. 103. 

11 Because the purpose of the visits of the Rocky Mountain Indians 
has been so frequently called into question, Father Mengarini’s version will 
be useful: “In the year 1839, a letter from Bishop Rosati of St. Louis 
Missouri reached Father General Roothan. . . . The children of the West- 
ern wilds of America had come to his door begging for someone to break 
to them the bread of salvation, and he had no one to give to them. 
. . . I was at that time a student of Theology in the Roman College, and 
when.I heard the appeal publicly read in the refectory, I was deeply 
moved...” Mengarini’s Memoirs, Woodstock Letters, Vol. 17,.p. 298. 
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stayed on the far-flung frontier and through their long years of 
unseen self-sacrifice changed both the peaceful Flathead and the 
fierce Blackfoot into solid citizens. Father De Smet deserves 
every possible praise for his really heroic labors, but in the 
fastnesses of the silent northwest labored men whose names are 
hardly known, but who faithfully carried forward the brilliantly 
conceived plans of their herculean leader. Such men as Point, 
Mengarini, Ravalli and the rest made history quietly, but with 
that undying certainty which is the characteristic of the Jesuit 
missionary. 

In 1841, three months after Father De Smet led his band 
of fellow Jesuits into the Rocky Mountain country to fulfill the 
promise made to the Flatheads in St. Louis two years previously, 
after carefully considering what plan would be best to civilize 
the Indians, wrote to his superior as follows: 


. the best end which we can propose to ourselves is that which 
our Fathers of Paraguay had in view when they commenced their mis- 
sionary labors; and that the means to attain this end should be the same, 
chiefly because these means have been approved by the most respectable 
authorities, crowned with perfect success and admired even by the enemies 
of our religion. 

The principle being admitted, it only remains to form a correct idea 
of the method employed by our Fathers in Paraguay to improve the minds 
and hearts of their neophytes, and to bring them to that degree of per- 
fection of which they conceived them susceptible. After having seriously 
refiected on what Muratori!? relates of the establishment in Paraguay, we 
have concluded that the following points should be laid down, as rules to 
direct the conduct of our converts. 

1. WITH REGARD TO GOD—simple firm, and lively faith. . 


2. WITH REGARD TO OUR NEIGHBOR—respect for those in au- 
thority for parent, the aged, etc... . 

3. WITH REGARD TO ONE’S SELF—humility, modesty, meekness, 
ae 
4. WITH REGARD TO THE MEANS. Flight from all contaminat- 
ing influences; not only from the corruption of the age, but from what the 
gospel calls the world. Caution against all immediate intercourse with the 
whites, even with workmen whom necessity compels us to employ. . 

We shall confine them to the knowledge of their own language, erect 
schools amng them and teach them reading, writing, arithmetic and 
singing. . 

To facilitate the attainment of the end in view, we have chosen the 
place of the first missionary station, formed the plan of the village, made 
a division of the lands, determined the form of the various buildings, 


12 Muratori’s II Christianisimo Felice, Venice, 1743; translated into 
French, Paris, 1784. 
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etc. . . . All this is to be executed in conformity with the plan formerly 
adopted in the missions of Paraguay.'3 





Father Point’s description of the beginnings of St. Mary’s, 
the first of'* the Rocky Mountain Reductions is worth repeating: 


The nomadic life of our new children is not without attraction, but it 
is full of perils. . . . and so full of occasions dangerous to virtue, on 
account of more frequent intercourse with strangers and the rapid transi- 
tion from scarcity to plenty; that our earliest care was to instill into them 
little by little a love of fixed habitations. This could be accomplished only 
by substituting the fruits of agriculture for the profits of the chase, and 
the innocent pleasures of the fireside for the varied excitement of the 
hunter's roving life, and above all by introducing the pomp of religious 
ceremonies. Thus the building of the chapel was our first thought; then 
we applied ourselves to the cultivation of the land. From the first spring 
every kind of useful seed was sown,!5 and the foundation was laid of 
whatever would further our views. . . . While the hunters were busy 
laying in supplies of meat, the workmen of the mission, assisted by our 
brothers, had caused the rudiments of a plantation, and even of a village to 
spring from the ground.'!6 


This is Father De Smet’s account of how the village was 
conducted: 


The ordinary regulations observed in the village are as follows: When 
the Angelus rings, the Indians rise from sleep; half an hour after, morning 
prayers are said in common; all assist at Mass and at the instruction. 
A second instruction is given at evening toward sunset, and lasts about 
an hour and a quarter. At two o’clock in the afternoon we have the 
regular catechism for the children at which grown persons may assist if 
they think proper.'? 


The old Jesuit Ratio scheme of emulation was employed to 
encourage the children by prizes and certificates. Another favor- 
ite device employed with success by the missionaries was to 
assign one phrase of a prayer to each of a group of children. 


18 Chittenden and Richardson, Life, Letters and Travels of Pierre-Jean 
De Smet, 8.J., New York, 1905, Vol. 1, pp. 326 et seq. 

i4 Chittenden and Richardson call St. Ignatius Mission among the 
Kalispels the first Reduction (cf. Op. Cit. p. 461 and Index of Vol. 4). 
However there seems no reason to suppose that Father De Smet and his 
companions did not look upon St. Mary’s among the Flatheads as their 
first Reduction. 

15 To obtain seed, Father De Smet made a 300-mile journey to Fort 
Colville. 

16 Point, S.J., Rev. N., “Recollections of the Rocky Mountains,” in 
Woodstock Letters, Vol. 12, pp. 142, 143. The three volume manuscript of 
Father Point’s “Souvenirs des Montagnes Rocheuses” is in the archives 
of St. Mary’s College, Montreal. Point’s Pen Sketches of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have been generously loaned to the writer by St. Louis University. 
At least one of the pictures reveals the mission as a Reduction. 

17 Chittenden and Richardson, Op. Cit. Vol. 1, p. 338. 
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Then, placing each child in the proper position, the whole of the 
prayer was recited, phrase by phrase, until the entire group 
knew the prayer as a unit. De Smet’s letters as well as the 
Memoirs of the other missionaries are replete with quaint little 
stories of how the elders stood about, eagerly watching their 
children compete in the catechetical contests. Nor were the 
stolid braves above showing their own mental prowess by win- 
ning the prize offered the one who could answer the most ques- 
tions from the catechism or recite the whole of the Creed with- 
out a mistake. 

The closing of St. Mary’s must have caused deep sorrow to 
the Jesuits in the Rocky Mountains. All their efforts to prevent 
the influx of undesirables, both white and Indian, were frustrated 
when the trappers from Canada and the shiftless but ferocious 
Blackfeet trickled into their little paradise and turned the hearts 
of their simple children from their upright ways. By 1850 the 
mission was abandoned not to re-open for sixteen years. 

In November 1842 Father Point was sent to begin a Reduc- 
tion among the Coeur d’Alenes.** 

What wreched misery existed among these poor people. Some mis- 
erable huts thatched with straw, or constructed of bark were surrounded 
with piles of bones of animals and fish and filth of every description. 

And the occupants! Squalid faces, unkempt hair, hands doing duty for 


comb, handkerchief, knife, tork and spoon. ... This external misery 
. imaged forth the pitiable state of their souls.1% 


Faced with the task of reclaiming these degraded beings from 
their savage state, Father Point continues: 


What was to be done? The soil around their wreched hovels was 
unsurpassed in fertility; it required but a trifling labor to make it produce 
a hundred fold. . . . The remedy was to be found in instructing them, 
in inspiring them with a taste for industrious labor, by aiding, encouraging 
and rewarding their efforts so far as our means allowed, and to attain this 
end their scattered families must be gathered into one place. In other 
words we must found what our ancient Fathers called a reduction. This 
was the consummation to which all our endeavors were to be directed.2° 


Three years later this apostle of the Coeur d’Alenes could 


write of them: 


. despite scandals and difficulties of every kind the reduction 
did not cease to advance. From the first day of meeting till the hour of 





18 Palladino, L. B., S. J., Indian and White in the Northwest, Baltimore, 
1894, is an excellent general survey of the Rocky Mountain mission field. 

19 Point, Op. Cit. Vol. 12, p. 149. 

20 Point, Op. Cit. Vol. 13, p. 5. 
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dispersion, this is a summary of what was done: the church was finished, 
the seed was sown, each one planting his own little field, while there was 
a public field for the whole people. ... Religious exercises were as 
follows: (these are much the same as those recounted by Father De 


Smet) .21 


Of Saint Ignatius Mission among the Kalispels Father De 
Smet wrote: 

The usual place of residence of the Kalispels—that in which the 
Reduction of St. Ignatius is now established—is an extensive prairie, called 
the Bay of the Kalispels thirty or forty miles above the mouth of Clark 
or Flathead river. A beautiful grotto exists in the neighborhood of the 
mission, which I named the grotto of Manresa in honor of our holy 
founder.22 


Other centers were slowly established throughout the Rocky 
Mountain country until the whole vast stretch of what we con- 
sider the northwestern states was under the influence of the 
Blackrobe. Year after year the Fathers reported to their supe- 
rior in St. Louis more conversions and more Reductions erected. 
How many souls these valiant soldiers of Christ reclaimed from 
the darkness of paganism and barbarity through their patience 
and suffering will never be known. Point is said to have bap- 
tized six hundred natives himself.** Father De Smet gives the 
number 402 as the baptisms of adults during the first six months 
of labor in the Flathead country.** Certainly it is correct to say 
that the Jesuits renewed the face of the Rocky Mountain 
country. 

With the passing of the original founders, the concept of 
the missions as Reductions seems to have been gradually 
neglected. Father De Smet made his last journey to the Indian 
country in 1846. By 1848 Father Point had been recalled to 
Canada. New blood and new government regulations seem to 
have made it no longer possible to continue the original plan. 
We have not at present sufficient material at hand to determine 
exactly how closely De Smet and his companions were able to 
imitate the Fathers of Paraguay. Perhaps an investigation into 
the Annual Letters of each Reduction would yield surprising 
information. We have but the letters of De Smet describing 
the Indians coming home from the fields and pausing to say the 


21 Point, Op. Cit. Vol. 13, p. 18. 

22 Chittenden and Richardson, Op. Cit. Vol. 2, p. 461. 

23 Garraghan, Chapters in Frontier History, p. 145. 

24 Laveille, E., Life of Father De Smet (Lindsay translation), New 
York, 1915, p. 251. 
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Angelus, Point’s declaration that serious sin was not committed 
in the villages for many years, and like accounts from the pen 
of Mengarini. These are but brief glimpses of the vast pan- 
orama of Indian life which we would like to have spread 
before us. 

Two of these brief accounts may be cited from newspapers. 


St. Mary’s Mission 
From the New North West, Deer Creek, Montana, October 16, 1869, p. 4. 


There is a neat log Chapel building surmounted by a belfry 
and that again by the emblem of the Catholic faith. Attached 
to it is the dwelling of the Fathers, and about a few outbuild- 
ings and Indian tepees. There Father Giorda, in charge attends 
to the spiritual, and Father Lavalli, more particularly to the 
temporal, welfare of their charge, consisting of the Catholic 
white residents and the Blackfeet tribe of Indians, for whom 
the Mission was established many years ago. Father Lavalli is 
the Good Samaritan of northwest Montana. Here he has a 
miniature drug store and in summer’s sun and winter’s storms, 
no journey is too long or dangerous, no labor too arduous, when 
the rich or poor, white or Indian, of any creed, needs the min- 
istrations of Religion or Surgery—and they are rendered with- 
out money and without price. A school for Indians was once 
established but it was not a success and it was abandoned. 
Father Giorda, who kept a register of baths, etc. among the 
Blackfeet, computes their number at 600, cultivating about fifty 
farms. We found in the entire settlement of the community 
that this is an over-estimate. It is not for us to decide. 

Deer Lodge, Oct. 14, 1869. M. 


FROM MISSOULA COUNTY 
From the Helena Daily Herald, Helena, Montana, June 10, 1871, p. 1. 





Missoula—The Jocko and Mission Valleys—Flathead Agency—St. Ignatius 
Mission, and how it is situated. 





Believing a few West side items would not be without interest 
I have thought it not amiss to submit for the many readers of 
your excellent Journal a few facts concerning the great “new 
Northwest” of Montana. .. . 

After refreshment and rest the Major kindly ordered a horse 
and guide for a ride to St. Ignatius Mission, some seventeen 
miles further north, in the mission valley. We took the old 
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Indian trail across the divide between the two valleys, the Jocko 
being too high to cross at the wagon fords, of which there are 
four, and within two hours we had reached the summit, from 
which the grandest and most delightful view presented itself 
that it has even been my privilege to behold in Montana. The 
Mission valley, extending perhaps fifty miles to the north trav- 
ersed by Missin, Crow, Mud, and Hudson Bay Post Creeks, . 

lay before us, presenting a carpet of green, interspersed here 
and there with hillocks in relief, . . . meandering wooded 
streams, . . . the old Hudson’s Bay Post, some twelve miles 
in front of us, Indian farms and cabins and lastly grandest of 
all the work of man—the St. Ignatius Mission, surrounded by 
its large and magnificent farm and little Indian city. The moun- 
tains bounding this valley on the east are very high and rugged, 
capped with almost perpetual snow, and continuous far beyond 
Featherhead Lake, which, to its northern extremity is some sev- 
enty miles distant. On the west of the valley can be seen the 
southern bearing of the Flathead river, which passed the mis- 
sion at a distance of twenty miles. 

Contemplating this grand scenery for sometime, we began 
to descend the mountain to the mission some five miles below 
ey S's 
Reaching the Mission the good Father Palladino gave us a 
hearty welcome to his sanctum, and begged us to revive our 
spirits and body with some delicious wine, which he brought out. 
Father Palladino, assisted by Father Badino, four Brothers, and 
four Sisters, are now in charge of the Mission. They are en- 
thusiastic Catholics, and devoted followers of Ignatius Loyola, 
which Order predominates largely in the Rocky Mountain 
Missions. 

The Mission situated immediately on Mission Creek, was 
established in 1854, under the supervision of Father DeSmet, 
and now has a church second only to the M. E. in St. Helena, 
a large, two-story school building in which the Sisters live and 
board their pupils, rooms, etc., for the Fathers and brothers, a 
large house for travellers, a saw and flouring mill, a large barn, 
stables and granery, and about fifty cabins the residences of the 
Indians. Also a farm of about one hundred and thirty acres 
which is well cultivated. Their wheat and gardens are far ad- 
vanced, growing with the utmost thrift. 

The school conducted by the Sisters varies from 17 to 25 
pupils in number, most of them full bloods, with at present four 
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white orphan girls. Most of these Indian children speak and 
write the English language well, and I was shown letters to one 
of the Fathers written by several of them, varying in age from 
9 to 13 years, which for purity of diction, grammatical construc- 
tion and execution of style and penmanship would be an honor 
to most of our white pupils of their age. This school has been 
adopted by the Government at the Agency School and draws 
through the Indian Department about $1,800 a year. The mis- 
sion is at present self-supporting, with the aid of some $1,500 
to $2,000 annually contributions in the Territory by the Sisters 
and the government funds before mentioned. 

Their farm and dairy produce are carefully husbanded, and 
chiefly consumed there. Last year, however, they sold some 
10,000 pounds of potatoes at 2 cents, and 2,000 pounds of butter 
at about 50 cents per pound. They made and consumed 4,000 
pounds of pork, and from a stock of 150 cattle, obtained their 
beef. They have also sixty head of horses, which are steadily 
increasing in numbers. The expense of the Mission family last 
year, consisting of about 65 persons, footed up to $11,000, ex- 
clusive of travelers, which will average from one to three per 
day the year round. These are never charged for meals or lodg- 
ing but are left free to contribute if they choose, to the Sister’s 
department. Until very lately their Mission goods and supplies 
were obtained in bulk at low rates in St. Louis through the 
Agency of Father DeSmet, and from $500 to $700 a year was 
appropriated to them from the “Fund for the Propaganda of 
the Faith,” by the Central Church at Rome. But now, Father 
DeSmet is feeble from age and labor, and the European wars 
have lately destroyed the Missionary fund so that no aid from 
beyond the sea is expected. 

Nearly all the Indians of these three tribes are either active 
or nominal members of the Catholic Church, and all must con- 
fess, after an impartial comparison, that in morals they are 
generally in advance of their neighboring tribes. This Mission 
is in the heart of their country, and Father Palladino, by his 
steady consistent Christian course, commands their profoundest 
respect, and is realised as a power amongst them. 

With a kind entertainment over night, and many good wishes 
for our safety and success, by the Father expressed, we returned 
to Missoula, feeling that our visit had not been made in vain. 


Missoula City, June 6th, 1871. J. H. M. 
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The testimony of two eye witnesses who visited the Rocky 
Mountain missions four decades after their inception will give 
us some idea of how successful the work of De Smet and his 
companions really was. In 1884 the following account of a day 
spent at St. Ignatius Mission was published in Miinchener 
Algemeine Zeitung: 

“It was a beautiful day in autumn. Our little band arriving at the 
mission of St. Ignatius, was recived most cordially by two Jesuit fathers 


in charge .. . . from the church we were escorted to the boys’ school 
where fifty little Indians are taught reading, writing and ciphering in 
the Indian and the English tongue. . . . They were surpassingly quick 
at figures. . . . In the afternoon we visited the girls school in charge 


of seven Sisters. 

Returning about sunset, we passed through the numerous Indian es- 
tates, with their beautiful fields and the old Indian thatch replaced by 
the dwellings of solid beam. As we passed along we were courteously 
greeted by the natives, who conversed and answered our questions, leaving 
us most favorably impressed. . . . Losing sight at last of our interesting 
Indians, we came away with the picture of a noble Christian work present 
to our minds, fondly hoping that the civilization as carried on by the 
Jesuits in the mission of St. Ignatius, may be crowned by the happiest 
and most successful results.” 


Senator George Vestis, speaking before the Senate on May 
12, 1884 has left the judgment of a visitor whose background 
would incline him to be biased against the work of the Jesuits: 


“I can assert that nowhere in the United States have such satisfactory 

results been obtained as in the Jesuit missions. . . . The girls are taught 
needlework, they are taught to sew and teach, they are taught music, they 
are taught to keep house. The young men are taught to work upon the 
farm, to herd cattle, to be blacksmiths, carpenters and millwrights. 
I do not speak with any sort of denominational prejudice in favor of the 
Jesuits. I was taught to abhor the whole sect. I was raised in that good 
old-school Presbyterian church that looked upon a Jesuit as very much 
akin to the devil... . but I defy anyone to find me a single tribe of 
Indians on the plains—blanket Indians—that approximate in civilization 
to the Flatheads, who have been under the control of the Jesuits for fifty 
years. I say that out of eleven tribes that I saw, and I say this as a 
Protestant—where they had had Protestant missionaries, they had not 
made a single solitary advance towards civilzation, not one; yet among 
the Flatheads where there are two Jesuit missions, you find farms, you find 
civilization, you find Christianity, you find the relation of husband and wife 
and of father and child scrupulously observed. - 


There are today thirty-three Jesuits at nine missions still 
working for the natives where De Smet and his fellows hoped to 
establish new Reductions a century ago. As in Kansas, so here 
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the Blackrobe still cares for his children. The Flatheads and 
Coeur d’Alenes, the Pend d’Oreilles and the Blackfeet still en- 
trust their children to the hands of the Jesuits and the Sisters 
of Providence. And although that degree of civilization has not 
been attained as rapidly as, perhaps, would have been the case 
under the original plan, still the children of the forest and the 
plain have slowly climbed from the depths of their degredation, 
aided by the Jesuits, to a position where they are able to take 
a place in the nation. 

The present discussion of the Nineteenth Century Jesuit Re- 
ductions in our own country will, it is hoped, arouse in the 
students of frontier history an interest which will lead to a 
thorough study of a subject so worthy of attention. This era 
of our history has to offer interesting and valuable source mate- 
rial which is spread over a vast area. But were it all collected 
and co-ordinated the history of our American frontier would be 
the more complete. 

WILLIAM P. DONNELLY, S. J. 

St. Mary’s College 

Kansas 





Some Contemporary References to 
St. Mary’s Mission 


INTRODUCTORY 

This commentary upon the St. Mary’s Mission is composed 
almost exclusively of passages taken from the various organs 
of the Territorial press. Such a procedure is entirely fitting, 
not only from the standpoint of the sidelights thrown upon the 
development and work of the Mission itself, nor yet from the 
view which the Mission presented to outside and disinterested 
visitors, but because the Territorial newspapers themselves are 
a first hand source of information and were a major factor in 
the Territorial history of Kansas. 

The treatment is not exhaustive but rather selective. 
Through the series run two themes. The first of the two themes 
which have come to be associated almost universally with the 
question of the American aborigine is the spoliation of the 
Indian, first of a continent which was his by right of prior 
occupation, and then of his possessions on the more remote 
reservations allotted him by his conquerers. The second of the 
themes pertains to the preparation of the same Indian to receive 
citizenship in the country whose westward advance robbed him 
of his heritage. In all too many cases spoliation outran the 
preparation, but in this particular Pottawatomie ramification of 
the problem the two breasted the tape simultaneously, thanks to 
the unremitting effort of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
under whose charge the Mission among the Pottawatomie grew 
and prospered. 

Gratitude is due to the Kansas State Historical Society from 
whose files these excerpts were taken. 


I 
From the New York Daily Tribune, June 22, 1854, p. 6, col. 3, 4. 
Saint Mary’s, on Kansas River, 51 miles below Fort Riley is 
an important and very flourishing Missionary establishment 
among the Pottawatomies and is the largest which the Roman 
Catholics have in Kansas. General Whitfield, the Agent for 
that tribe, states in his report for 1853, that “it will compare 
favorably with any school in the Indian country; and too much 
84 
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praise cannot be given to these kind people who have charge of 
it, for their many exertions to benefit this tribe.” It is under 
the charge of the Right Rev. J. B. Miege, D. D., Bishop of the 
Apostolic Vicarate of the Indian Territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains, with the title of Bishop of Messenia in partibus 
infidelium, assisted by the Rev. J. D. Deurinck, S. J., Superior 
and Superintendent of the Manual Labor School; The Rev. J. 
Schultz, S. J., and the Rev. M. Guilland, S. J., all of whom reside 
at the mission. Sermons are preached every Sunday in Indian 
and English. The Manual Labor School is under their charge, 
assisted by eight lay Brothers, and is in a flourishing condition. 
The number of boys admitted from October ist till September, 
1853 was 77, and the average number in attendance was 52. The 
female department is under the charge of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart; a community of seven in number, three Ladies 
and four Sisters, who devote all their time to the school. The 
number of girls admitted from October 1, 1852, to September, 
1853 was 92, and the average attendance during the four quar- 
ters was 67. This Missionary establishment enjoys great pop- 
ularity among the Indians. Its site is said to be the most 
lovely spot in the Indian country. The Mission buildings, with 
the adjacent trading-houses, groups of Indian improvements and 
extensive cornfields all give it the appearance of a town. Some 
people think that St. Mary’s ought to be the capital of the Terri- 
tory. Steamboats will certainly ascend the Kansas in 1854, 
(this has been done for some distance) come up to this landing, 
discharge freight, etc. As says a resident: “We have two 
tailors, a school master, carpenter, cook-gardener, and a farmer, 
all pious and disinterested men, who receive no wages and cheer- 
fully devote their life and strength to the holy cause. None of 
us are encumbered with a wife or family; we are all bachelors 
and consecrate ourselves to the cause. The spirit of industry 
and enterprise, the influence of the Mission, is evidently stronger 
around us than anywhere else. Our Catholic Indians have gen- 
erally well-fenced fields, a span of horses, some cattle, which 
added to their annuity afford them a living.” The mission-farm 
is large, and more than 100 acres are under very profitable cul- 
tivation; the stock of horned cattle consists of 250 head, and 
these afford a considerable part of the support of the Mission. 


1 Agent J. W. Whitfield. For complete report cf. Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs (cited hereafter as R. C. I. A.) in Ex. Doc., 
1854; H. Doc. I, p. 323. First Session of thirty-third Congress. 
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There is a good demand for produce, a ready market being found 
for all surplus, especially since the establishment of Fort Riley. 
There are three missionary stations, each about 20 miles from 
St. Mary’s, on Soldier, Mission, and Shunganon creeks, attended 
semi-monthly, and their aggregate Catholic populations is 
reported at 1,600. 
(Signed) DAKOTA.’ 
II 
From the Kansas Herald, January 5, 1855, p. 3, col. 1.3 


Passing onward I crossed a couple small creeks and then 
passed over Soldier Creek, which is skirted by a pretty large 
body of timber land. Some two or three miles beyond this, I 
came to the Pottawattomie Reservation, lying on both sides of 
the Kansas River, embracing an area of 30 miles square or 900 
sections. A good portion of it bordering on the river is level 
as a floor and as rich as land need be. The Catholic Mission 
is in this reserve; it is in a flourishing condition, some 200 
Indian boys and girls being in attendance at the Mission school. 
Around the Mission is a considerable village of Pottawattomies 
and some whites who claim descent from Pottawattomies and 
draw annuities from our Government. Several traders have also 
settled here. I passed Christmas-eve and day here, and attended 
church, and for the first time in my life heard a sermon preached 
in Pottawattomie, not by an Indian but by a Missionary, who 
came some years since from the south of France. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the marked attention and good decorum 
of the scores of Indian boys and girls, and, indeed, of all in 
attendance upon religious worship. The church numbers some 
600 members. 

Leaving the Mission I next came, . . . to the Vermillion. 

(Signed) J. K. FRANCE. 
Ill 
From the Kansas Herald, January 12, 1885, p. 3, col. 2.4 
“We traveled up the level prairie bottom 20 miles, to the 


2It is difficult to say whether “Dakota” ever saw St. Mary’s Mission 
or not for the information contained in this passage is at times taken 
verbatim from a letter of Father Deurinck’s dated August 31, 1853, and 
printed subsequent to the local agent’s report to the Commissioner. Cf. 
op. cit. supra note 2. 

8 The author of this letter introduces his remarks with: “Having just 
returned from a tour in Kansas Territory I wish through the columns of 
your widely-circulated journal, to address a few remarks to many friends 
in the States with regard to this country... .” 

* Reprinted from the Parkville [Missouri] Luminary under the cap- 
tion, “Glimpses of Kansas.” The writer was traveling from east to west. 
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Catholic mission, where there is a large settlement of Potta- 
wattamies, after seven miles more we came to Lost Creek—a 
good camping place; thence six miles to Vermillion, and three 
miles further we came to camping grounds and settlements on 
Rocks Creek.” ... 
IV 
From the Kansas Herald, March 23, 1855. 


The Pottawatomie reserve is supposed to extend west as far 
as the mouth of the Vermillion, this then is the first stream 
west of the Deleware reserve, flowing into the Kansas on the 
north side, upon which settlements can be made. The bottoms 
all along its course are with a few exceptions entirely above 
high water marks and generally dry; the width varies from a 
mile to a mile and a half near its mouth to something under a 
mile, some fifteen or twenty miles up it, the timber, of which 
there is an abundance for all the farms that can be crowded into 
the valley, consists of Hickory, Elm, Hackberry, and Burroak, 
an occasional tree of other varieties occuring, but not enough 
to be named; the hills west side of the Vermillion rise as a 
general thing gradually from the bottoms than upon the east, in 
fact there is many places where it would be hard to say where 
the bottoms set in, the descent from the high ground is so 
gradual; ... 

V 
From the Kansas Weekly Herald, March 29, 1856, p. 1, col. 6.5 

This institution is located in the Kansas River Valley about 
one mile from the river, and about 75 miles from this place 
Leavenworth, Kansas, in the Pottawatime country. It is on 
the Government Road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley. 
The farm connected with the Institution is in a fluorishing con- 
dition, and well cultivated. 

The following is from the correspondent of the Missouri Re- 
publican, and gives a faithful and very accurate account of the 
Institution : 

“Let me say a few words about St. Mary’s Catholic Mission. 
This model establishment is under the direction of Father 
Duerinck, and the following is a list of the officers, etc. 

Father Duerinck, Superior of the St. Mary’s Mission and 
Manual Labor School; Madam Lucille Matheron, Superior of the 


5 This was published under the heading, “St. Mary’s Catholic Mission.” 
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Female Department, assisted by two other ladies, and four sis- 
ters. Father Guilland and Shultz, are assistant teachers in the 
Male Department and attend to the sacred ministry among the 
Indians. This ministry was established in 1848; and numbers 
seventy-five female and fifty male pupils. I had the pleasure 
of visiting the schools in company with Gen. Clark,® and was 
much pleased with the appearance of the pupils—they are all 
neatly and cleanly clad, and their appearance would be an honor 
to any community—but here on the frontier reflects greater 
credit upon the managers and assistants of the charitable 
Institution. 

The pupils are taught the rudiments of a common English 
education, with addition of farm work for the boys, and house 
work for the girls. The Government pays for keeping up this 
establishment for teaching, boarding, lodging and clothing fifty 
dollars for each pupil, per year, which amount of itself is en- 
tirely insufficient for the purpose and the balance is made up 
from other sources. 

There is in the whole establishment fourteen buildings includ- 
ing a very respectable church. The Mission field contains one 
hundred and seventy acres, of which one hundred and ten are 
under cultivation. Sixty acres are usually put in corn, fifty 
acres in oats, ten acres in potatoes, and the balance left in wild 
prairie, affording when it is cut, about one hundred tons of 
excellent hay. The average corn crop is fifty bushels to the 
acre. The Mission has about three hundred head of horned 
cattle, some of the mixed with the Durham breed. Last year 
there was put up some three hundred tons of hay, and about 
sixty tons of oats—the oats were cut a week before they were 
ripe, and cured the same as hay. Father Duerinck, who is quite 
an extensive stock raiser, and well versed in that business says 
that it is a fine grazing country—give the cattle plenty of salt 
in summer and hay in winter, and you will be sure of success. 
The Indians about the Mission appear to partake of its influence 
to a great extent—they have better fields, more stock, and 
appear to be more industrious. So much for the model Indian 
Mission. 

VI 
From the Kansas Weekly Herald, March 21, 1857, p. 2, col. 3, 4. 


This appeared under the caption, “Indian Politics.” At the 


6 George W. Clark, agent to the Pottawatomie 1855-56. His residence 
was near Lecompton, the agency on Cross Creek above Rossville. 
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close appear these lines, “Talk of the Executive Committee, Big 
Gingaw, Secretary.” Perhaps the eloquence of this passage may 
be questioned at first glance but when the reader recalls that 
the Pottawatomie had been under the tutelage of their mission- 
aries and teachers for nearly twenty years the doubt resolves 
itself. However, it must not be forgotten that the editor and 
his constituents stood ready to profit by the policy proposed in 
Council and it was well worth his time to make the Executive 
Committee eloquent in their behalf. This fact is evident from 
the passage following this selection. 

“The Pottawatomie Nation numbers 3,500° souls, men, wo- 
men, and children, and occupy a reserve of 30 miles square; it is 
watered by the Kansas river, which flows through it from the 
west to east. It is supposed that the Governor alludes to it 
when he says that the “Indian reserves are magnificent in extent 
and fertility."—-The greater portion of this land is unimproved, 
has (lies?) waste and neither benefits the Indian nor the white 
man. It is in vain to expect that the greedy settler will suffer 
it to continue unoccupied, and to be a useless domain in the 
hands of the owners, who have no use for it; he will invade 
the land that has so many attractions for him, and turn it to 
better advantage. Encroachments have begun and will continue 
in spite of the world. These difficulties will beset the Indians 
and the Indian’s Agents, and we may look out on all sides for 
complaints, turmoil and acts of retaliation. 

The question naturally arises what is to be done? The 
greater part of the Pottawatomies submitting to the new order 
of things, and unwilling to struggle against their unavoidable 
destiny, have come to the conclusion that it is far better for 
them to yield to the exigency of the times, to make room for 
the white man, and to improve their own condition. The mis- 
sion Indian, the civilized portion, the half-breeds and all those 
that side with them, amounting to 2,500, declare with one voice 
that they want to sell all their land on the South side of the 
river, that they want to sectionize and divide among themselves 
the North side of the reserve, that they want the Department to 
build them stone fences. This is a clear-sighted and judicious 
movement; everybody knows that Uniontown once the Metrop- 
olis of the Nation, has been abandoned, and that the Indians 


7 This figure is an over-estimate, according to reports of the annuity 
rolls there were 3,010 in 1857, 2,770 in 1858, and 2,405 in 1855. Cf. Report 
of William E. Murphy, agent for those years. 
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have nearly all moved to the North side, where they do better 
amongst their orderly friends. So that strip of land can be 
spared, allowing reserves to those who are entitled to them. 
This tract of land at 75 cents per acre would bring $150,000. .. . 
The Prairie Indians, who are greatly in the minority, and 
spurn schools, religion and civilization, oppose this plan, and 
want to remain as they are, they want to live and die as their 
fathers have lived and died. They are, however, not united in 
their politics; their great men have been trying to make a plat- 
form, but instead of making one they have made three of them. 
Some side with the Mission Indians, but are afraid to declare 
it in council, others pretend to move away to the Cherokees, 
far from laws and religion, as they think, and where they can 
live as they please. Lastly, some few madcaps, taken up with 
the dignity of their race and the excellence of their medicine, 
declare that they will paint their faces and put as many rings 
in their noses as they please. Nothing of the white man in 
them, these are strong characters, and they boast that they will 
never pray, never work, never send their children to school. 
On the first day of March the Pottawatomies held a Council 
at the Mission, where the Agent resides. The Prairie Indians 
were very haughty and wanted to have great many things their 
own way. They made a vigorous attempt to put out the Inter- 
preter, but they failed to accomplish their object. Nobody 
stirred the land question in Council, though it proved the topic 
of conversation all over the ground. The Catholic Indians say 
that they never knew the value of their country, until their 
friends the Catholic Missionaries made them sensible to them. 
“These gentlemen have given us many a long lesson, which we 
were at first slow to receive, but which we have finally turned 
to advantage. Whilst the Prairie Indians have not heeded their 
words. A few years ago we were all poor, we had no stock, no 
horses, no fields, and very little to eat, and you know it, we were 
as poor then as you are now, half-naked, half starved, thinking 
that ours was a hard lot; we thought it was better and wiser for 
us to be idle without care, than to work hard and to enjoy the 
comforts of civilization. Our priests have told us to work, they 
have encouraged us and now at this day we cheerfully proclaim 
it to the world,—We have learned to be farmers. We can make 
our living with the plough. We feel confident that the worst 
part of our troubles are over, and we feel now the desire of the 
farmers of Missouri; those want more negroes and more land, 
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we want more stock and more comforts of life. We want to 
divide the land* in order to break down the power of an enemy 
who is otherwise unconquerable, this dreadful foe is communion’ 
the bane of our prosperity and the pest of all the Indian tribes. 
This fact looks like folly to people who are strangers to our 
habits and customs. But the evil exists and we want to smoke 
it out. We know our business best, and we claim the right to 
punish offenders by mob law. The Prairie Indians, and not a 
few of our own caste’® live upon those that work and raise pro- 
duce; this is a bad custom and therefore, it must be broken up; 
it is serious obstacle to our welfare; but it flows from the fact 
that we own our land in common and we are but too apt to 
imagine that if we can manage to live without working, some- 
body will be good enough to feed us. We are going to give 
every mar. his quarter section, make him master at home, and 
let him do the best he will for his own family, but under no 
obligations to feed or assist a lazy neighbor,—We are sick of 
the old game, we are tired of working for others without thanks 
or compensation. Our hearts swell with honest pride gazing 
on the picture we fancy before us; we love to dwell upon it 
because we see so much good in it; yes it seems to us like 
a golden age. We imagine plenty to eat and drink, plenty to 
wear and to keep warm in winter. No poverty, no begging. No 
hungry neighbors to feed. 

Amongst the cherished notions of our anticipated happiness 
are those of living like christians, supporting our own families 
on our own farms, paying out debts and preparing ourselves to 
come under the laws of the United States. We do not see any 
harm in linking our fortunes to that of our Missionaries who 
have faithfully guided us in our onward course; they have edu- 
cated our sons and our daughters; they have preached the 
Gospel to our people and opened our eyes to our real and sub- 
stantial interests; they have bestowed blessings upon us which 
we have never fully appreciated; but if our people look up to- 
day, and aspire to a high destiny, they are indebted for it to 
the Catholic Mission. St. Mary’s Mission is now Head Quarters 
and this new movement will give it additional weight and im- 





8“T have the names of 1,200 Pottawatomies in my office who are in 
favor of having their land sectionized and titles in fee simple granted to 
them, ...” Thus wrote William E. Murphy in his report of the Agency. 
Cf. R. C. I. A. for 1858, p. 115. 

® This term when first used calls for explanation but viewed in the 
light of subsequent statements the connotation becomes evident. 

10 Caste is used here in the sense of clan. 




















































92 E. HAROLD YOUNG 
portance, but we, the Indians, have taken it into our heads to 
cast anchor all around it, to build it up above and below. The 
bill to sell part of our land will pass, and the proceeds of the 
sale at seventy-five cents per acre will amount to $150,000. We 
propose to invest $50,000 of this fund in making necessary and 
permanent improvements. We want to concentrate our settle- 
ments along the Valley of the Kansas River, from Silver Lake 
to the Vermillion, and turn those fine rich prairies into farms. 
Our public men have appointed a committee of arrangements, 
whose duty it is to select ten choice spots, each of them a mile 
square or nearly so, and to recommend to the Department to 
have them enclosed with a substantial stone wall, and the ground 
broken without delay. Then we intend to invite our brethren on 
the other side of the Jordan,"' to come and take possession of 
their new fields, with a stone wall around them, and given them 
as much land as they wish, to some five, to some ten, and to 
some fifteen or twenty acres or more if they say so.—There 
will be no scarcity of timber when we will have stone fences 
and stone houses. This sort of fence never gets burnt, never 
rots, and it is proof against hogs. The schools and the church 
of the Agency and the Agent, and all the shops will be in the 
centre. We propose to reserve two of these stone fenced fields 
for the use of the Prairie Indians near the Cross Creek bridge, 
where the confraternity can have a social glass and a medicine 
dance whenever they please. 

The different bands are all free to do as they please; if the 
Prairie Indians wish to paint their faces and dig wild roots for 
subsistence, let them do it, it is also our privilege to work and 
raise produce, and to eat it or sell it as we deem proper. We 
want fair play, and our minds are made up to make short work 
of it. We see great happiness in store for our people in the 
great and noble plan.—If the chartered companies wish to run a 
Railroad through our country, we promise them the right or 
way, free of charge, and we will consider ourselves under many 
obligations for the favor they do us. We hear every day cheer- 
ing news from the camps of the Painted Indians; their young, 
tired of their roaming life, come to our village and offer to stay 
and to work.—Our girls and our young women are also at work 
and take an active part in the strife; they say that they have 
been educated by white mistresses and that they have learned 
all the useful branches of housewifery, they can speak English, 





11 Alluding to the Prairie Band on the South side of the Kansas river. 
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and they want to marry, but they say they will not marry an 
Indian with a blanket on his shoulders, but they will marry 
a half-breed or white man, of good behavior and industrious 
habits. 

Should the Wisdom of the Nation decide that we want more 
improvements in our present circumstances, we would suggest 
the propriety of selling all the lands below Smith’s Ferry,” and 
all that lies North of the Vermillion; these two strips do us but 
little good, and they are most exposed to depradations.** The 
price of them, (those) two little tracts would build us plenty of 
stone houses and two new mills, a Saw Mill on the Vermillion, 
and a Grist Mill on Cross Creek. 

The prosperity of our people does not lie in our large annu- 
ities, but in the labor of our hands, in raising stock, and in 
developing the resources of the country; he that is the richest 
amongst us, is the one that raises the most produce and stock.” 


VII 
From the Kansas Weekly Herald, August 29, 1857, p. 2, col. 2. 

Problems of Indian colonization, reservation and control 
loomed large in Kansas because of previous policies of concen- 
tration there with little or no regard for tribal affinities or 
repugnances. This reference to the Pottawatomie reserve ap- 
peared under the heading, “Kansas and Its Indians.” 

“We alluded last week to the treaty lately concluded by our 
government with the Ottowas, by which they are to become 
citizens with power to alienate their land &c., which is all as 
it should be, so far as it goes. This should be followed by a 
thorough effort on the part of government to extinguish all the 
Indian titles within our borders. Most of the lands held by them 
are the choicest and best we have, and the go-a-head-a-tiveness 


12 Sidney W. Smith, arrived in Kansas and settled at Uniontown at 
about the same time the Pottawatomie came to the Kansas river valley— 
1848. He established the ferry referred to in 1852 on section 30, T. 11, 
R. 15 E. Cf. Root, Kansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. ITI, No. I, “Ferries 
in Kansas,” pp. 18 et seq. In this excellent work Mr. Root, Curator of 
Archives of Kansas State Historical Society, discusses this ferry at great 
length. Its importance arises from the fact that is was situated at what 
was known as the Great Crossing, a point at which a heavy majority of 
the western trade crossed the Kaw. This fact is probably the reason why 
they desired to sell this portion particularly,—because of the constant 
traveling and camping at and below Smith’s ferry it was probably looked 
upon as an eye-sore for the Pottawatomie agrarian plan of settlement, 
and as a spot which they would be unable to hold in the end, their treaty 
rights to the contrary notwithstanding. 

18 By depredations the Committee refers to the encroachments of the 
whites as indicated in note 12 and in section IV supra. 











































94 E. HAROLD YOUNG 
of the age requires that these lands should be cultivated and 
improved. 


We would by no means have any injustice done the Indians 
in the matter, and there need not be, but the spirit and progress 
of our people require that these drones upon the body politic 
should by some means be removed.—The sooner therefore the 
government takes the matter by the horns the better, and we 
trust a single session of Congress will not pass without the 
thing being arranged for in some way. It is an important ques- 
tion, which sooner or later has to be met, and why not do it at 
once and have an end to it? 

The Pottawatomies for instance hold a large tract which 
may be said to be the very heart of the Territory. Many ort 
them are enlightened and educated, and we are told that such 
are in favor of selling and becoming citizens, like the Ottowas, 
or in some way to fix things with a view to the ultimate extin- 
guishment of their titles as now held. Our hope therefore is 
that no more time will be lost unnecessarily in this matter, and 
that the wheels will speedily be put in motion for the accom- 
plishment of so desirable an object. This is a question in which 
all parties will unite, and the government need therefore meet 
no serious obstacle in its effort upon the subject. 

Kansas being nearly the geographical centre of the Union 
and her soil as rich as any that the sun shines upon, it is due 
to her citizens that these Indian titles give place to the onward 
march of the age, instead of remaining an incubus upon us as 
they now are. Who will be the first to move in this matter?” 


vu 
From the Kansas Tribune, November 21, 1857, p. 3, col. 1. 

The following excerpt was published under the head-line: 
“SALE OF THE POTTOWATOMIE RESERVE.” 

A council of the chiefs and head men of the Pottowatmie 
Nation was held a few days ago to take action in relation to 
the sale of that portion of their Reservation lying south of the 
Kansas. We understand that a deputation will start for Wash- 
ington soon, to arrange a sale to the government. This tract 
lies immediately west of Topeka," is 30 miles long from east to 
west, and varies from 6 to 10 miles in width. It is a beautiful 
tract of country, well watered, and reasonably well timbered. 
Its sale to the whites will add very much to the prosperity of 
Topeka, as it will soon become thickly settled with a population 
for whom this will be the nearest and best point of trade. 
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It is also contemplated by many of their tribe to sell the 
entire Reservation—30 miles square—reserving 80 acres to each 
member of the nation. 

IX 

From the Kansas Weekly Herald, December 26, 1857, p. 2, col. 2. 

A report has obtained very general circulation; that a dele- 
gation of Pottowatomies, had gone on to Washington for the 
purpose of selling all that portion of their lands south of the 
Kansas river.—This we are assured by the agent is untrue. The 
Indians on both sides of the river, are bitterly opposed to selling 
any portion of their lands, and have gone to Washington to get 
allowed some back claims. They have not gone with any inten- 
tion or have they power to treat away any of their lands.—All 
persons who settle upon any of their lands with the exception 
that they are to be sold, will be considered as intruders and 
measures will be taken forthwith to drive them off. 


X 
From the Kansas Tribune, January 23, 1858, p. 1, col. 7. 

We learn from reliable authority, that a delegation of this 
tribe is now en route for Washington, to make some arrange- 
ments in regard to the division of their reservation, as about 
half the tribe desire to come in as citizens. 

There are two bands of the Potawatomie Indians: one, the 
civilized or Mission band; the other, the wild or Prairie band. 

The Mission band is well educated, and desire to get a title 
from the Government for their share of the land, and be ad- 
mitted to citizenship, and they want the Government to take 
their share of the reserve and sell it, so that their annuities 
may continue. 

When the land is divided they will have about one hundred 
and sixty acres to each soul. 

The Reserve comprises some of the finest lands in the Ter- 
ritory. 

XI 
From the Kansas Tribune, March 13, 1858, p. 2, col. 5. Reprinted from 
the Tecumseh Settler. 

A delegation of Pottowatomie Indians, residing on that part 
of the Reservation lying on the South side of the Kansas river 


14'The east line of the Reservation ran fifteen miles east of 19° west 
from Washington; or about sixty-two miles west of the Missouri river 
which placed the line a scant two miles west of Topeka. 
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passed through this city on Sunday last, in charge of the United 
States Interpreter, Joseph N. Bourrassa, on their way to Wash- 
ington, where they expect to make a treaty in relation to their 
lands. 
XII 
From the Kansas Weekly Herald, March 13, 1858. 


The apparent tiff between the Kansas Tribune and the Herald 
seems to have ended with the capitulation of the Herald as this 
passage would indicate. 

Several of the head men of the Pottowatomies, with Maj. 
W. E. Murphy, were in our own city the other day on their way 
to Washington City. The object of the visit as we learn, is for 
the Indians to get an equal distribution of their land, and obtain 
a fee simple to their land, and to draw one eighth of the whole 
amount of their funds each year for eight years, and at the 
expiration of that time to become citizens. A portion of the 
Indians are highly civilized and would make good citizens. There 
are a portion known as Prairie Indians, who would doubtless 
sell out their portion as soon as they obtained a title and go 
farther west. These Indians have a reserve of 30 miles square 
of magnificent lands, consisting of over 500,000 acres. It lies 
on both sides of the Kansas River. 


XII 
From the Topeka Tribune, October 15, 1859, p. 1, col. 5. 


The Kansas river is a much wider stream than many suppose 
and meanders easterly through a whitish sand, frequently shift- 
ing its channel, thereby forming many sand bars and small 
islands. At this season of the year the Kansas, or La Platte, 
would not be navigable except for very small boats, but much 
of the year it will be navigable for small class steam boats as 
far as Fort Riley, if not further. On the banks of this river, and 
on its many feeders both from the north and south, may be 
found much valuable timber, sometimes extending as far as a 
mile or two back from the river and its tributaries. 

The border of the Kansas river is mostly deep, rich, black 
bottom soil, and not unfrequently bottom on both sides, but 
where the bluff does approximate near the river it is not abrupt, 
but mere wave like undulations all of which can easily be cul- 
tivated. 

The grass of the prairie is luxuriant and would yield millions 
of tons of sweet hay if cured in September, which is relished 
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by all domestic stock; but comparatively little is needed as the 
stock keeps fat on the prairie nearly the whole year. 

The Pottawattamie Reservation, some thirty miles square, in 
the heart of the counties of Pottawattamie, Jackson, Wabaunsee, 
and Shawnee, is a land of promise indeed. It is unsurpassed by 
any land in the Territory of Kansas, and for richness of soil 
no other 30 miles square can beat it. 

The Pottawattamie number about 2,000 souls, as I was in- 
formed by one of their intelligent chiefs, who has a lovely farm 
on the north edge of Silver Lake, which does not appear desig- 
nated on the maps. 

Many of this tribe have put on civilization and have good 
farm houses, much more comfortable than some of the whites 
in south-eastern Ohio. Their farming is good, and their corn, 
this year far excels the corn in either of the four States east of 
Central Kansas; and is now (24th of September) fully ripe and 
being shocked by the Indians, who work like other farmers, with 
wagons and oxen, &c., &c., using their ponies for riding merely. 
—It is mostly supposed in the States that the squaws do the 
corn raising; not so with the Pottawattamies on the Reserva- 
tion, and what is more, they mostly use the citizen dress. Some 
of them, however, frequent the whisky dens on the scurts of the 
reserve, where unprincipled whites unlawfully sell them liquor. 
But to the honor and credit of the U. S. Agent be it known, he 
is said to be very strict and severe with those who violate the 
law in this particular. 

Much of the praise for this advance in civilization by the 
Pottawattamies, is due to the sacrificing and humane propri- 
etors, of St. Mary’s Catholic Mission, situated near the centre 
of the Reserve. The missionary station is built where the roll- 
ing prairie and the broad bottom meet, forming a hospitable 
retreat for the weary traveller as he ‘westward wends his way,’ 
on the old military road, over which thousands of adventures 
recently have passed, seeking the few bits of Gold at Pike’s Peak. 

The Sabbath I saw hundreds of Indians at church at the 
Mission. The adults, with their raven hair glittering with 
beauty, formed one solemn assembly, while the children, with 
sunny smiles and cheerful faces, occupied another; perhaps 
theirs was a sabbath school. It looked intensely interesting to 
me, to see an entire congregation of recent savages, acknowl- 
edging the Lord of the Universe, as their Sovereign and their 
God. 
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After church the congregation—men and women—mounted 
their ponies which were waiting to carry them to their homes, 
and rode gracefully off.—All ride alike, both women and men, 
after the fashion of the men. No matter how many there are, 
they all go single file. 

The older Indians seem to retain the Indian dress both men 
and women, but the younger ones, mostly have the citizen’s 
dress—some even wear hats. 

The good missionary teaches the Indians to read. I saw one 
Squaw reading a newspaper far west of the Mission. 

(Signed) TRAVELLER 
XIV 
From the Topeka Tribune, April 14, 1860, p. 2, col. 4. 

We lately made a trip across the above mentioned Indian 
Reservation. We are informed that the reservation is thirty 
miles square, and that our territorial laws do not and cannot 
effect the person or property of any individual residing on said 
reserve. There is on it two missions—one under the charge of 
the Baptist denomination, and the other a Roman Catholic insti- 
tution—both of which are in a prosperous condition. The 
Roman Catholic Mission is one of the best schools in the Terri- 
tory. It is under the charge of a Catholic priest and several 
other teachers, among whom are five “Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart.” This school is situated twenty-five miles from Topeka 
and will well repay a visit, to those interested in the subject of 
the civilization of our Indian tribes. 

We are informed that an effort is on foot in the tribe to make 
a new treaty with the General Government, authorizing the divi- 
sion of the Reservation into sections, and granting patents to 
every Indian of the tribe. This is a wise move, and will do more 
good to the tribe than any other arrangement that could be 
made. At present, there are quite a number of valuable farms 
on the Reservation,; but while it is all held in common, there 
is not much to encourage an Indian in improving a farm, since 
the tribe may at any time sell out to the General Government, 
and thus deprive the farmers of their homes. We saw one field 
of 150 acre, nearly ready for corn owned by Louis Vien 
(Vieux),*° a half-breed, of as fine land as can be found any- 
where in Kansas. We saw other farms, nearly, or quite as good 
as the one we have mentioned, which, if the reserve is section- 


15 Born November 30, 1809; died May 3, 1872. His farm was located 
about fifteen miles northwest of St. Mary’s Mission,—S. 24, T. 9, R. 10 E. 
Cf. K. S. H. S. C., Vol. XVII, pp. 454, et seq. 
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ized, would sell for fifty dollars per acre. We are informed that 
the tribe consists of about 2,700 persons. 


XV 
From the Kansas State Record, December 8, 1860, p. 5, col. 2. 


We learn that the three factions of the Pottawattomie In- 
dians have appointed each a committee of conference, for the 
purpose of devising some plan for the disposition of their lands, 
a subject which has for some years caused a good deal of dis- 
cussion and division in the Nation.—The plan which appears 
most likely to be adopted, is the absolute sale of the land to the 
Government, reserving 80 acres to each individual, to be selected 
from some part of the reservation. 

The committees appointed are to confer with the Department 
at Washington, and whatever plan may be there agreed is to be 
final and the lands disposed of accordingly. 


XVI 
From the Kansas State Record, March 23, 1861, p. 2, col. 2. 


The government at Topeka was interested as is shown by 
this excerpt taken from a synopsis of a speech made by J. M. 
Winchell in the Senate Hall, Topeka, on March 16, 1861. 

“ . . . For instance, it is apparent to all, that Topeka had the 
greatest interest in the formation of such a treaty with the 
Pottawattomies as would enable settlers to secure the rich lands 
of their Reservation under the provisions of a Homestead law, 
or at least, of the pre-emption act. He (Winchell) was favor- 
able to a policy which would promote the settlement and improve- 
ment of the country, and curtail the operations of non-resident 
speculators whose ownership of large tracts of lands in our 
midst, is injurious to the public while it is not generally 
beneficial to themselves. ... ” 


XVII 
From the Topeka Tribune, May 11, 1861, p. 2, col. 4. 

W. W. Ross, late one of the editors of the Record has re- 
turned from Washington with a commission in his pocket con- 
ferring upon him the honor of taking care of the Pottawatomie 
Indians. 

This appointment was first given by Mr. Lincoln’s admin- 
istration to Hon. G. W. Deitzler, of Lawrence, and why this 
gentlemen has been removed, is a question we have not heard 
answered. 
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Mr. Deitzler, since his residence in Kansas—and he has been 
a citizen of this country for the past five years—has shown 
himself to be a true friend of freedom, never faltering in duty 
when our Territory was being overrun by lawless brigands, but 
always ready to take up arms in defense of the liberties of our 
people. He was among the number who suffered a long im- 
prisonment, in camp, near Lecompton, charged with the crime 
of treason. He stands high in rank, in our young State as a 
gentleman of honor and ability, and we question the policy, to 
say the least, of the administration in setting him aside. 


XVII 
From the Kansas State Record, August 10, 1861, p. 1, col. 2. 


The Pottawatomies revealed a commendable amount of inter- 
est in affairs, for a short notice reprinted from the Junction 
Frontier under the Record’s heading, “Pottawatomies on War- 
path,” tells us 

“ ... Numerous squads of Pottawatomies are passing 
through here daily on their way to the frontier. They are well 
armed and equipped and seem to be anxious to engage the Paw- 
nees if they can find them.’* It looks as if there was a combined 
effort on the part of the Indians of Kansas to exterminate the 
Pawnees, which, if they do, will be a great blessing to the 
whites, as they are the most troublesome and thievish tribe in 
the West.” 

XIX 
From the Kansas State Record, August 17, 1861, p. 1, col. 1. 

We are informed by Mr. H. N. Bourasa, of the Pottawattomie 
Nation that the braves of that Nation have been having a scalp 
dance during the past week. The occasion was the scalping of 
four out of a party of Pawnees a short time since, who had 
strayed a little too near their reservation. There is an old and 
implacable feud between the Pawnees and Pottawattomies, 
which leads to a fight wherever and whenever they meet. It is 
also reported that the camp of Pawnees at Lake Sibley have a 
few Pottawattomies in durance there, who will of course suffer 
from the same cause. 


16 This expedition is not to be confused with the victorious war trail 
of 1850 when as the result of frequent depradations of the Pawnee the 
Pottawatomie engaged and defeated the invaders successively at Rocky 
Ford on the Blue River and on Chapman Creek. Cf. Wamego Tribune, 
June 6, 1879. After these two engagements they lived in comparative 
peace. 
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XxX 
From the Kansas State Record, October 12, 1861, p. 1, col. 5. 
St. Mary’s Mission, Kansas 
Sept. 30, 1861. 

Mr. Editor:—Supposing you had no regular correspondent 
at this point to keep you posted in the current events trans- 
piring hereabouts I have presumed I might without seeming 
impropriety give you a few items of interest; at least, to the 
Pottawatomies. Today we were invited to attend a public exam- 
ination, exhibition and distribution of premiums at the St. 
Mary’s Manual Labor School. The idea of public exercises seems 
not to have been determined upon until within a few days, leaving 
a short time for preparation. This being the first experiment 
of the kind with these Indian children it was not expected they 
would sustain the different parts allotted them, as well as they 
would be able to do after more thorough training, and some 
practice in public exercises of that sort. We first visited the 
boys’ school, in the morning. The examination, both there and 
at the girls’ school embraced the several departments of read- 
ing, writing, geography, grammar, arithmetic, history, and 
music. It was a great day with the Pottawatomies. The idea 
of public exhibition seemed rather a novel feature to them, but 
it is one which I understand is to (be) continued as a permanent 
arrangement hereafter. It cannot but have the happiest effect 
upon parents and children. The former by witnessing the ad- 
vancement made by their children from year to year in acquiring 
such knowledge as will qualify them for becoming useful mem- 
bers of Society, will be induced to encourage them to greater 
exertion, and the latter to emulation will strive to excell in the 
different branches of education taught in the school.—But for 
the exercises.—I must say that every one present, was not only 
pleased but surprised at the manner in which the young gentle- 
men acquitted themselves in the examination and in the well 
sustained parts performed by them at the exhibition, which fully 
equalled similar performances witnessed at schools among the 
whites in the older settled States. 

The Rev. Father Diels has but recently taken the charge of 
the establishment here as Superior. Yet it is apparent to all 
that he is the man for the place; especially in so far as the 
school is concerned. He is energetic and untiring, and takes 
a lively interest in the improvement of the children, and under 
his superintendence the school is certain, with the encourage- 


















































102 E. HAROLD YOUNG 
ment of the present popular Agent of the Pottawatomies, (whose 
indefatigable industry in the discharge of the duties of his 
position is only equaled by his desire to promote the interests 
of the Indians confided to his charge) to maintain a reputation 
at least not inferior to any ever established in our Indian 
country. At the close of the exercises of the morning a bounti- 
ful repast was served up by the Fathers to which all paid their 
respects after which we repaired to the Female Department, and 
here I need only say that the fine manner in which the girls 
sustained themselves during a lengthy examination in the sev- 
eral branches taught in the school; the perfect easiness with 
which they answered nearly every question proposed, is the very 
best evidence of their thorough course of training and of the 
untiring zeal with which those ladies discharge their duties 
towards the children under their care. I can scarcely forego the 
temptation to name some few, particularly deserving of mention 
in both the schools, but if I should happen to mention little 
darling Baurassa, Harding, Bertrand, Higbee, and some Indians 
whose names I never could spell besides, little Paul, surnamed 
“The Crow,” it might seem slightly incidious, therefore, I will 
only say they all did remarkably well, I have seldom seen chil- 
dren of the ages of those examined today, acquit themselves in 
a more handsome manner; and when we consider that many of 
them who are pure Indian, have first of all to learn a language 
which they know nothing of, we must readily admit that the 
efforts of the teachers in behalf of their pupils have been 
eminently successful. 
Yours, 
(Signed) P." 
XXI 
From the Manhattan Express, April 12, 1862. Reprinted from the 
Leavenworth Times. 

This final excerpt denotes the conclusion of an era in the 
history of the once powerful and wealthy Pottawatomie tribe. 

“We learn from the St. Joseph Herald that a delegation of 
Pottawatomie Indians have arrived in that. city, en route, to 
Washington, for the purpose of procuring the ratification of the 
recent treaty made between that nation and the United States, 
and for the purpose of consolidating all the previous treaties 





17It is almost useless to attempt to identify the correspondent who 
signed himself “P.”” but L. W. Palmer, Agency Physician at this time may 
have been the editor’s informant. 
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made with the Government—in all thirty-five. The delegation is 
composed of the following named gentlemen: 

Wm. W. Ross, agent, and who is at present arranging a 
history of the tribe, and J. N. Bourassa, Interpreter, both 
formerly of Indiana; Benj. H. Bertrand, formerly of Chicago; 
Geo. L. Young, a relative of Col. Cranch, and George Tipton, 
also Interpreter; Mark B. Beaubian, formerly of Chicago; Col. 
Thomas N. Stinson, the present acting Attorney of the tribe, 
and the following named chiefs and leading men of the nation: 
Louis View (Vieux), Ma-Zhe, Shaw-gue, We-wee-sap, Me-yanko, 
and Louis Ogee.” 

E. HAROLD YOUNG. 

Mount St. Mary’s College 

Hooksett, N. H. 
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The Organization of the Catholic 
Church in Central Illinois 


I 


Illinois was a frontier and missionary country until more 
than a quarter of the nineteenth century had passed. Prior to 
1830 Catholic settlers were scattered and larger Catholic settle- 
ment was confined to the extreme southern portion of Illinois, 
to the Chicago area and to the lead mine district in the very 
northwest corner of the state. In this latter section was Gratiot 
Grove, a French settlement near Galena in Jo Daviess County, 
which was visited by priests from the Cincinnati Diocese enter- 
ing that territory by way of Wisconsin as early as 1825. Father 
Francis Vincent Badin, for instance, left baptismal and marriage 
records attesting his spiritual ministrations in the lead mine 
district during the years 1827 to 1829, but Galena and its en- 
virons was organized along parish lines only in 1832, and then 
under the authority of the See of St. Louis. In the eastern 
portion of the state in the following year the first parish in 
Chicago was founded by Father J. M. I. St. Cyr. Galena in 
the northwest was the approach to the organization of the 
Church in central Illinois. 

From 1808 until 1834 Illinois had been subject to the See 
of Bardstown, Kentucky, but from 1818 until 1834 the Catholic 
settlements of northern and western Illinois had received priests 
from the St. Louis See by reason of a private agreement between 
the bishops of St. Louis and Bardstown. In 1834 the state was 
officially divided between two jurisdictions. The eastern third 
was allotted to the Vincennes Diocese which included also the 
entire state of Indiana. The western two-thirds of Illinois was 
placed under the authority of the Bishop of St. Louis. In 1839 
(September 23) Bishop Rosati of St. Louis at the suggestion of 
Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P. permitted Bishop Loras of 
Dubuque, Iowa, to exercise jurisdiction over the lead mine dis- 
trict across the Mississippi in northwestern Illinois which was 
designated as Galena and its surrounding missions. In Novem- 
ber, 1843 these frontiers of ecclesiastical authority were again 
altered when the Chicago Diocese was erected and made co- 


extensive with the state of Illinois. 
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After the influx of Catholic settlers in the late forties there 
was another division by which Sangamon County and the neigh- 
boring missions became the nucleus for the formation of the 
Quincy-Alton-Springfield Diocese which was erected July 23, 
1853. This see was transferred to Alton, January 9, 1857, and 
to Springfield in 1923. The Belleville Diocese was erected Janu- 
ary 7, 1887, and the Rockford Diocese September 23, 1908. 

The status of organized Catholicity in Illinois in the year 
1834 when Bishop Simon Brute was appointed to the newly 
erected See of Vincennes may be inferred from this data fur- 
nished by the Catholic Almanac of the same year: 


“Cahokia, opposite St. Louis, Mo., Holy Family, Rev. Peter Doutrelingue, 


pastor. 
Prairie du Long, Monroe County, Rev. Vital Van Clostere. Church not 


finished. 

Harrisonville, Monroe County, attended once a month by Rev. Vital 
Van Clostere. 

O’Hara’s Settlement, Randolph County (Ruma). St. Patrick’s Church, 
attended once a month by Rev. Vital Van Clostere. 

Kaskaskia, Randolph County, Immaculate Conception, Rev. Matthew 
Condamine, English and French. 

Sangamon County and other places. Rev. Charles Van Quicken- 
borne, S. J. 

Galena and Fever River and Mines, Jo Daviess County. Church un- 
finished.” 


Thus, all of the Catholic parishes enumerated in the Direc- 
tory of 1834 with the exception of Sangamon County and neigh- 
boring missions, and Galena, lay within the limits of the present 
Belleville Diocese. The portion of Illinois which was organized 
in 1834 is now occupied by the Dioceses of Peoria and Spring- 
field, and to the organization of this central strip we now direct 
our attention. 

II 


In response to a petition from nineteen Catholic families, 
immigrants from Kentucky who had settled in Sangamon 
County, Bishop Rosati granted extensive faculties to Rev. Joseph 
Lutz and placed him in charge of the widely separated missions, 
Sangamon County, Galena, Illinois and Prairie du Chien, Wis- 
consin. The application for a priest was despatched to St. Louis, 
November 9, 1828. Travelling by steamboat Father Lutz set 
out for Galena in the month of September, 1830. He said Mass 
at Galena, visited Gratiot Grove and, returning by land through 
the interior of the State, he halted for a brief time at Peoria and 
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Sangamon City (Springfield); he reached St. Louis, November 
14, 1830. 

Rev. Charles Van Quickenborne, S. J., in August, 1832, min- 
istered to Catholics at Edwardsville, Wood River, Springfield, 
Lick Creek, Brush Creek, Bear Creek, Flat Branch, Sangamon 
River, Indian Creek, Head of the Rapids (Warsaw), Crooked 
Creek (Fountain Green), Fort Edwards and Quincy. In Feb- 
ruary and March, 1833, he baptized in Illinois twenty-two per- 
sons, the majority of whom he found in Calhoun and Schuyler 
Counties which are respectively in the Springfield and Peoria 
Dioceses. Rushville is the oldest Catholic settlement in Schuyler 
County; this dwindling mission which has survived to the pres- 
ent day has been attended from various surrounding parishes. 
In 1857, for example, it was attached to Mt. Sterling; in 1908 
it was a mission of Lewistown, and in 1919 it was associated 
with Bushnell. Brussels' is the earliest Catholic settlment in 
Calhoun County. In May and June, 1833, Father Van Quicken- 
borne made an exploratory journey through St. Clair, Madison, 
Sangamon, Montgomery and Shelby Counties. In the course of 
his travels through Illinois he located six hundred Catholics. 

Late in the year 1833 Father St. Cyr departed from Chicago 
for a visit to St. Louis returning to his parish June 5, 1834. He 
records that he visited nearly all the Catholics of Illinois, bap- 
tized thirteen persons, married four couples and administered 
the sacraments to Catholics at Sugar Creek (Glenarm), Deer 
Creek, South Fork and Springfield. Eighteen miles above 
Peoria he discovered several Catholic families. Pressed for time 
he was unable to remain long, but he promised to visit them 
on his return. His suggestion that Springfield be made a mis- 
sionary center was adopted by Bishop Rosati about five years 
later. 

Rev. Peter Paul Lefevere definitely appointed to the mission 
on Salt River, Ralls County, Missouri, August 29, 1832, said 
Mass in a private home just opposite Quincy and thus made the 
acquaintance of the few Catholics who crossed the Mississippi 
River to attend the Holy Sacrifice and to receive the sacraments. 
On July 12, 1833, Father Lefevere asked for faculties to attend 
the Catholics of Quincy, and he received permission to extend 
his services to all who required his ministrations. To the 





‘Almanac, 1850: “Gleesons Settlement, Calhoun County — Frame 
church—Attended from St. Charles, Missouri.”” A few German Catholic 
families arrived in 1843. The Gleasons were early representatives of the 
Irish immigrants. 
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diocesan synod of St. Louis he reported 518 Catholics for the 
Counties of Adams, Hancock, Schuyler, Fulton, McDonough and 
Peoria. Of this total number, 205 were appointed to Adams 
County in which Quincy is located, and 214 were listed under 
Hancock County which contained the Catholic settlements at 
Commerce (Nauvoo), Head of Des Moines Rapids (Warsaw) 
and Fountain Green on Crooked Creek. 

The compact community at Fountain Green consisting of 
more than thirty devout families had purchased and deeded to 
the Bishop of St. Louis a tract of forty acres. The town was 
laid out in 1835 on the site of Lick Grove and renamed Fountain 
Green. Father Lefevere regarded this location on the east line 
of Hancock County near McDonough County as a convenient 
site for a girls’ academy and for the residence of a missionary 
who from this point of departure could serve the Catholic 
settlers at Peoria, Macomb, Rushville, Meredosia, Beardstown, 
Naples and Quincy. 

Father Lefevere offered this recommendation to his Bishop, 
October 6, 1836. In August of the following year, Father August 
Brickwedde, who had arrived opportunely from Hanover, was 
sent to Quincy as the first resident pastor, but in the same year 
in November, Father St. Cyr, who had secured his release from 
Chicago, was placed in charge of the old mission at Fountain 
Green. Here he remained until the latter part of 1838, when in 
consequence of impaired health he was transferred at his own 
request to Kaskaskia. 

Travelling on horseback Father St. Cyr made an extensive 
mission circuit. In Tazewell County he discovered a cosmopol- 
itan group of American, French, German and Irish Catholics. 
On July 15, 1838, he said Mass in the home of a Mr. Tucker, 
presumably in or near Pekin which is the oldest Catholic settle- 
ment in this County. A Mr. Menard and his wife, who with 
their family lived on a farm twelve miles south of Peoria, was 
present. At this time Father St. Cyr also baptized several 
children. 

In Peoria County above the city of Peoria at Lotall Prairie, 
Father St. Cyr found several wealthy Irish families who had 
recently arrived from New York City. He mentions in par- 
ticular the rich and zealous Mr. Mooney and a Mr. Malone. The 
thirty or more Catholic families at Peoria and vicinity were 
composed of French, German and English-speaking groups. 
Father St. Cyr, therefore, advised his Bishop to send a priest 
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who could speak the three tongues or at least French and 
English. More Catholics would immigrate to this section, he 
argued, provided they could be assured facilities for practicing 
their religion, and he correctly forecast the potential importance 
to Catholicity of the city that was destined to be chosen thirty 
years later as an episcopal See. 

Fulton County in the Peoria Diocese adjoins Peoria County 
on the northeast, McDonough and Schuyler Counties on the west 
and Knox County on the north. St. Augustine, a little village in 
the northwest corner of Fulton County, is mentioned by Father 
Lefevere in October, 1836: “A small congregation of fervent 
Catholics . . . . last summer (1836) laid off a town named 
St. Augustine in the northwest corner of Fulton County, which 
from its situation must soon become a considerable inland 
town.” Father St. Cyr includes some information concerning 
this old parish in a letter addressed to Father Joseph Lutz, 
secretary to Bishop Rosati: 


Fountain Green, August 16th, 1838. 
Dear Mr. Lutz: 

Mr. Austin Mattingly from St. Augustine, Fulton County, Illinois, is 
going down to St. Louis to buy goods. I give him these few lines written 
with my own hand as an introduction to you which he requested of me, 
and which I did with great pleasure. Receive him and treat him as well 
as you would treat me. He is a worthy member of the Catholic Church 
as well as his whole family. It was for him that I bought a box of goods 
last fall which, however, he never received. I had directed the box to the 
care of Armstrong and Co., Peoria, Illinois. It seems that the box was 
never sent on and it is yet at Welch’s store, if you did not take it as I 
requested you some time ago in a letter in which I told you all about it. 
If you have it at home, give it to Mr. Mattingly, if you please. Please 
introduce Mr. Mattingly to the best merchants in St. Louis. Father St. Cyr 
suffered a severe fall on returning from one of his journeys and in conse- 
quence his leg was so badly injured that he was confined to his home at 
Fountain Green during the months of February and March, 1838. During 
the summer the missionary was again making his rounds, but he had not 
completed his visitation. As soon as I shall have visited my Catholics I 
will go down to St. Louis. I thought of going with Mattingly but I found 
I could not bear the long ride. Mattingly is the proprietor of a small town 
called after his name, St. Augustine. He is postmaster, the sheriff, and 
has a good store. St. Augustine is in a beautiful situation and is already 
a flourishing place.? 


Bishop Peter Richard Kenrick of St. Louis administered con- 
firmation at St. Augustine on Sunday, October, 1843, in the first 





2 Archives, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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church erected in the same year and presumably he dedicated 
the church on or near the same date. On the following Sunday, 
October 8, he confirmed a class at Fountain Green. 

Rev. John B. Raho writing from Peoria, December 4, 1843, 
mentions both these old congregations: “On the 17 (December, 
1843) I will start for St. Augustine; then to Fountain Green so 
that I cannot be back to Peoria before the 18 or 19 of February.’”* 

On February 21, 1838, the Rev. Benedict Roux of Kaskaskia 
wrote Bishop Rosati a doleful letter: The parish is in a sad 
condition “without priests, Mass or spiritual succor,” but even 
more discouraging was “that languor, that indifference, that 
apathy, that lethargy” which had “seized upon three-fourths of 
this Catholic population. I would offer to take up again the 
care of this congregation, but I am not physically able. My 
health declines every day; before long I fear to be a priest use- 
less for the diocese. If you could send St. Cyr, he would fit the 
place. He would find more Catholics here than in the Counties 
he is travelling through. Being more robust than I, he could 
accomplish more.” The desire of Father Roux to be released 
from Kaskaskia and the infirmity of Father St. Cyr very prob- 
ably induced Bishop Rosati to make the transfers suggested. 

In July, 1835, Father Benedict Roux had succeeded Rev. Mat- 
thew Condamine at Kaskaskia. On November, 1838, he relin- 
quished the parish to Father Timothy Conway but continued to 
act as chaplain to the Visitation Sisters who maintained a con- 
vent and academy at Kaskaskia. Toward the close of 1838, or 
early in 1839, Father St. Cyr took charge of both the parish 
and convent at Kaskaskia and was succeeded in the Fountain 
Green district by Father Conway who visited Commerce, War- 
saw (Nauvoo), and St. Augustine several times a year or prob- 
ably monthly during the years 1839, 1840, 1841 and 1842. The 
number of souls in the territory embraced in Father Cyr’s 
mission in western Illinois was estimated at 420 in 1839. Appar- 
ently this estimate did not include Pekin and the Peoria district 
which had already been taken over by the Vincentians from 
the La Salle Mission. 

Before 1840 several other important changes had occurred 
in western Illinois in organization and personnel. The valiant 
pioneer, Father Charles Van Quickenborne, died at Portage des 

Sioux, August 6, 1839, at the age of forty-nine. Father Matthew 


8 Archives, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Condamine, who had been transferred from Kaskaskia to Ca- 
hokia in July, 1835, had died August 9, 1836. Until his last 
illness which set in a few days before his death, he had, in 
addition to his duties at the old parish opposite St. Louis, 
attended the spiritual needs of the Catholics along the lower 
Illinois River especially the settlement at Beardstown. The 
La Salle Mission founded by Fathers John B. Raho and Aloysius 
Parodi, March 29, 1838 extended in 1839 from Marseilles east 
of La Salle in the same county, La Salle, to Beardstown on the 
Illinois river. Father Augustus Brickwedde had established the 
first German parish of Quincy and of western Illinois on a 
permanent basis and had organized the first parochial school 
in this territory. In the spring of 1839 Rev. Hilary Tucker laid 
the foundation of the first English-speaking parish in Quincy. 
The systematic cultivation of the Springfield and Sangamon 
River area was undertaken by Rev. George Hamilton, in the 
same year. The progress made in organization is indicated by 
the Catholic Almanac of 1840: 


“Crooked Creek (Fountain Green), Hancock County; Commerce (Nau- 
voo), Hancock County; St. Augustine, Fulton County; attended by 


Rex. Timothy Conway, who also visited Springfield, Chicago, Grand 
Calumet, Grand Forks; Rev. Timothy O’Meara .. . pastor since 
July, 1837. 

Joliet and Illinois Canal; Rev. John Plunkett. 

Paris Prairie at Bodine’s; Darwin; York; Rev. Stanislaus Buteux. 
Teutopolis, St. Francis, Effingham County; Rev. Francis Joseph 
Masquelet. 

St. Marie, Jasper County; Rev. Peter Czackert, C. SS. R. 

English Settlement (Prairie du Long) St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
Randolph Co.; Rev. John Kenny, S. J. (1837-1842); also attends James 
Mills (Madonnaville), Monroe County, Randolph County and O’Hara’s 
(Ruma). 

French Village, St. Clair County; Rev. Regis Loisel. Attends also La 
Cantine. 

Johnson Settlement, near Millstadt, St. Clair County; Rev. Chas. 
Meyer. Also attends Teutonia. 

Kaskaskia, Randolph County; St. Cyr. 

Springfield, Rev. Geo. Hamilton. 

Shoal Creek (Germantown), Clinton County; St. Boniface, Rev. J. H. 
Fortmann. 

Prairie du Rocher, Randolph County; Rev. Vital Van Clostere. 

Quincy, Church of the Ascension (St. Boniface) German; Rev. Augus- 
tus Brickwedde. 

St. Lawrence (St. Peter’s); Rev. Hilary Tucker; Church under con- 
struction. 

Galena; Rev. Constantine Lee. 
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La Salle, Ottawa, Marseilles and Peru in La Salle County; Peoria and 
Kickapoo, Peoria County; Black Partridge (Lourdes), Woodford 
County; Pekin, Tazewell County; Beardstown, Cass County. Church to yi 
be built; Shelbyville, Shelby County; Jacksonville, Morgan County; Rev. 
Jno. B. Raho, C. M.; Rev. Ubaldus Estany, C. M.; Rev. Aloysius 
Parodi, C. M., Rev. Jno. B. Escoffier, C. M.” 


Il 


Father Hilary Tucker was pastor of the church of the Eng- 
lish-speaking element in Quincy, 1839-1846. Governor Carlin 
resided at Quincy and his daughters attended Father Hilary 
Tucker’s church. One of these, Emily Carlin was received into 
the Church before her death, and her funeral was attended by 
several State officials. With a subscription of $2,000, partly My 
obtained from Irish laborers on the Northern Cross Railroad, ' 
Father Tucker built a brick church. When the railroad company ; 
failed and the church was sold under a contractor’s lien, Father : 
Tucker obtained sufficient money through a collecting tour to 
redeem the property, but the parish was obliged to endure a 
financial struggle of several years’ duration. 

In 1839 Father Tucker acquired a lot in Pittsfield, the county 
seat of Pike County, where twelve Catholic families resided. He 
planned to build a brick church and money was contributed for 
this purpose, but he was unable to realize his design. He also 
refers to Warsaw, thirty-five miles above Quincy; and according 
to the Directories had two other out-missions in Brown County, 
Mr. Sterling, the county seat, and Versailles. Father Tucker’s z 
successor in Quincy, Rev. Francis Derwin‘ (1846-1849), doubt- 
less looked after the spiritual interests of the missions attached 
to St. Lawrence’s parish (St. Peter’s) until the appointment of 
Rev. James Gallagher’ as first resident pastor (1847) of Mt. 






































4 Rev. Francis Derwin was ordained September 20, 1846, at Chicago by 
Bishop William Quarter and was sent to New Dublin near Lena in Stephen- 
son County in northwestern Illinois. In this old Irish parish, now aban- 
doned, Father Derwin built a log residence and from this home carried the 
faith into Stephenson, Winnebago, Ogle and Lee Counties. His numerous 
missions included Rockford, the present episcopal See in northern Illinois. 
At times the Vincentians of La Salle attended Dixon in Lee County and 
on the west the Dublin parish touched the Galena territory. After leaving 
Quincy in 1849, Father Derwin, according to the directory, was for a brief 
period assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, Chicago. He died of cholera in a 
hospital in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 17, 1850. 

5 Rev. James Gallagher was ordained at Chicago, September 19, 1846. 
Rev. James Dempsey ordained at Chicago, November 18, 1849, succeeded 
him at Mt. Sterling. Father Gallagher was transferred to Waterloo and 
thence to Elgin (1853-1858). He was drowned in the Fox River, June, 
1858. In his history of the Catholic Church in Quincy, published in 1887, 
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Sterling. The latter station lying between Quincy and Beards- 
town (on the Illinois River) served as a convenient point of 
departure for the missions of Brown, Pike, Scott, Cass and 
Mason Counties. The first Catholic station mentioned in Mason 
County, now included in the Peoria Diocese, is Bath. Although 
Mr. Sterling received a resident pastor in 1847 it had the status 
of an out-mission at times. On the east the Quincy-Mt.Sterling 
territory extended to the borders of the La Salle and Springfield 
missions and on the south reached the limits of the Alton parish. 
From the diary of Bishop Van de Velde and the Catholic Al- 
manacs which are approximately correct, although less reliable 
than the diary, we may obtain in outline the process of organ- 
ization before 1860: 


Almanac, 1848 and 1849: Mt. Sterling, Brown County, Rev. James Gal- 
lagher who attends Versailles, Brown County, Pittsfield, Pike County, 
and other stations. 

Almanac, 1850: Quincy, Rev. P. T. McElhearne who succeeded Rev. 
Francis Derwin as pastor of St. Lawrence Church, 1850, Quincy, St. 
Boniface Church, German, Rev. Joseph Kuenster.é 

Rev. August Brickwedde, first resident pastor of St. Boniface parish, 
Quincy (August 15, 1837—March 16, 1849).7 
Mt. Sterling, Brown County. Brick church. Almanac of 1848 records: 
‘The new church is being erected.’ In 1850 Mt. Sterling is described 
as vacant, attended from Quincy and St. Charles, Missouri. 

Diary of Bishop Van de Velde, March 2, 1849: Sunday, the Bishop said 
Mass and gave confirmation in the German church of St. Boniface to 
forty-one persons; this church is a large brick building, 104 by 60 feet, 
and the number of Catholics attached to it amounts to more than two 
thousand. At High Mass he preached in English and gave confirmation 
in the English church to about forty persons, of whom several were 
converts. 

August 12, 1849: Said Mass in Quincy at the German Church, preached 
and assisted at Vespers at the English church. 

August 18, 1849: On Monday the tonsure, minor orders and the sub- 
deaconship were conferred on James Dempsey, a theological student 
just arrived from Ireland. 


Father Theodore Bruener states that Rev. James Dempsey died well- 
prepared in a Chicago hospital but does not state the date of his death. 

6 Rev. Joseph Kuenster began his sacred ministry in St. Boniface par- 
ish, Quincy, August 15, 1850. In his history of the parish Father Theodore 
Bruener makes this apposite observation: “The European revolution of 
1848 and 1849 brought to the United States many elements hostile to the 
church.” History of St. Boniface, p. 141—1887. 

7 Rev. Augustus Brickwedde, despite the efforts of Bishop Van de Velde 
to support him, felt obliged to depart from Quincy. A turbulent minority 
opposed the efforts of Bishop and pastor to restore peace. The Jesuits 
notably Rev. John Schultz shepherded the German Catholics of Quincy dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic in 1849. 
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chapel of the Holy Name of Jesus in the college. 

June 12, 1850: Left for Meredosia via Canal and Illinois River. 

June 15, 1850: Arrived at Meredosia before day and took the stage Orr 
at five o'clock, A. M. for Mt. Sterling where we arrived about nine 
o'clock; passed through Versailles; poor place. 

June 16, 1850: Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, said Mass in the unfinished 
church at Mt. Sterling; second Mass at ten o’clock by Rev. Mr. Demp- 
sey; immense crowd of people, chiefly Protestants. Confirmation to 
thirty-five persons; could find no dinner in town (obviously there was 
no resident pastor there). In the evening left for Mr. Doyle’s (on the 
way to Quincy) where we spent the night. 

June 17, 1850: Arrived at Quincy with Rev. Mr. Dempsey; found there 
the Rev. Mr. Kennedy (Rev. Thomas Kennedy) of Nauvoo. Called a 
meeting of the church committee to redeem St. Lawrence church; could 
not make them. 

June 18, 1850: Said Mass at Quincy and left for St. Louis. 

July 3, 1850: Tried to arrange the affairs of St. Lawrence church. 

July 4, Quincy. 

Almanac, 1851: Quincy, Rev. P. T. McElhearne, St. Lawrence, Rev. Joseph 
Kuenster, St. Boniface. 

Mt. Sterling, Rev. James Dempsey. Brick church not finished. Bath, 
Mason County; Beardstown, Cass County; Naples, Scott County; Pitts- 
field, Pike County. 

Almanac, 1852: Mt. Sterling, Rev. James Dempsey who attends Bath, Ver- 
sailles, Beardstown, Virignia, Naples. Brick church at Mt. Sterling not 
finished. Rev. P. T. McElhearne was recalled to Chicago to act as 
administrator during the Bishop’s absence in Europe. 

Diary, April 27, 1852: Arrived Mr. McElhearne from Quincy to replace 
the Bishop in his absence, and Rev. Denis Dunne who takes the place 
of Rev. Thos. O’Donnell at St. Columbus, Ottawa. (Father Thomas 
O’Donnell died of cholera, September 10, 1852, while assisting during 
the plague at Ottawa). 

July 13, 1853: Left for Mt. Sterling via Naples, Meredosia. Confirmation 
at Mt. Sterling to 24 persons. Pastor, Rev. P. McCabe.’ 

July 14, 1853: Visited Pittsfield with Mr. Dempsey of Quincy. After 
dinner took the steamboat for Calhoun. 

June 18, 1853: Arirved at Quincy. Great procession, with music and 
banners from the boat to the church of St. Boniface; Fifth Sunday 
after Pentecost; said first Mass at the German church. 

June 19, 1853: First Communion of children; assisted at High Mass sung 
by Rev. James Dempsey, pastor. Assisted at Vespers and gave Con- 
firmation to 154 children at the German church of St. Boniface. 

Almanac, 1854: Mt. Sterling—Services twice a month; pastor, Rev. Wm. 


8 Rev. Patrick McCabe was ordained by Bishop Peter Richard Kenrick, 
August 25, 1842. He was sent to Alton in 1843, and in the same year was 
transferred to Prairie du Long in Monroe County. In 1850 he was pastor 
of Shawneetown, in southern Illinois; from 1852 to 1854 he was in charge 
of Mt. Sterling, Pittsfield, Jacksonville and Beardstown. From this section 
of Illinois he was transferred to Cairo. He died at Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, in 1863. 


November 18, 1849: Rev. James Dempsey ordained. Dedication of the 
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Feely who also occasionally visits Rushville, Schuyler County, and 
Bath, Mason County.® 

Almanac, 1855: Sterling—Vacant; attended alternate Sundays. 

Pittsfield, Pike County, St. Mary’s, vacant. Frame church not plas- 
tered. 

Almanac, 1856: Quincy, Adams County; St. Lawrence; Brick, 52 by 36. 
English. Service daily—Rev. James Dempsey. 

Quincy, St. Boniface, brick, 110 by 60. German, consecrated, service 
daily. Rev. Joseph Kuenster. 

Mt. Sterling; attended every alternate Sunday by Rev. Michael Pren- 
dergast of Springfield. 

Springfield, Sangamon County, St. John Baptist, frame 60 by 30 with 
transept lately added; large new brick church to be built. English and 
German; Rev. M. Prendergast, Rev. Thomas Quigley. 

Pittsfield, vacant; Meredosia, Griggsville and Naples visited from 
Springfield. 

Almanac, 1858: Quincy, Adams County; St. Boniface, Rev. J. Reis pro tem. 
Quincy, St. Lawrence; Rev. James Dempsey and Rev. P. Kernan. 
Mt. Sterling, St. Patrick’s, English and German, Rev. Denis Byrne 
who attends Pittsfield and Griggsville, Pike County.1° 

Almanac, 1859: Mt. Sterling; Denis Byrne who attends Pittsfield. 

1860: Mt. Sterling; Rev. James Dempsey; P. A. Lourant. In this same 
year Rev. James Dempsey was at Paris for a few months and from 
there attended Marshall. 


IV 


With the little old mission to the north of Quincy called 
Commerce is associated a tragic tale of the Mormons. On 
October 5, 1839, the Latter Day Saints led by Joseph Smith 
adopted Commerce or Nauvoo as their national and international 
headquarters; for a few years this strange settlement, widely 
heralded by the Mormon promoters, attracted proselytes and 
adventurers from every corner of the nation and bid fair to out- 
strip in growth every city in Illinois. The noted Jesuit, Father 
Thebaud, was so impressed by the holy city of the “Saints” that 
he included a description of the colony and Temple in a report 


® Rev. William Feely succeeded Rev. John Drew in the present cathe- 
dral parish of the Peoria Diocese in 1847; he was pastor of Elgin, 1848- 
1853, and there he built the first church in 1851. He was still at Elgin, 
June 5, 1853, for on that date Bishop Van de Velde confirmed fifty-six at 
Elgin and refers to him as the pastor of the parish. In this same year he 
was sent to Mt. Sterling. The Elgin church was completed and dedicated 
under his successor, Rev. James Gallagher. 

10 Rev. Denis Byrne was ordained by Bishop Kenrick, September 21, 
1845, and sent to northeastern Missouri. From 1845 to 1852 he was pastor 
of North Santa Fe, St. Patrick’s in Clark County, Missouri. From 1852- 
1856 he was in charge of Edina, Missouri, and attached stations. In 1856 
he received his exeat from the St. Louis Diocese, but was readmitted to 
the Diocese in 1870. He was at Mt. Sterling, 1856-1859. His next appoint- 
ment was as assistant to Rev. J. J. Brennan at Jacksonville, [linois. 
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to the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, France, under the 
date October 13, 1843." 


“Smith founded Nauvoo opposite the Old French village of Montrose. 
The river broadens at this point and is filled with verdant isles. An 
almost imperceptible slope leads from the bank to a plateau from which 
one can descry the river which makes a long circuit. Smith bought the 
land and divided it into lots and transferred them to his adherents under 
onerous conditions. Almost all the inhabitants are Mormons. They form 
a little republic, elect their own magistrates, make their own laws and 
govern at their will. The settlement covers several square mlies. Every 
house with its garden and dependent buildings forms a separate establish- 
ment. Several streets close to the river form an exception to the general 
plan; there all the business of the village is transacted; one hardly knows » 
how the other inhabitants live. The homes do not, by any means, create 
an impression of splendor or luxury; in general the houses present a mis- 
erable appearance. Although the oldest of these dilapidated frame houses 
has not been in existence over fifteen years yet they appear very old. 
A few residences, in particular that of Smith’s which they pointed out to 
us from the river, can lay claim to elegance. 

One edifice actually under construction is impressive; it is a temple 
of worship built of dressed stone. It will be 110 feet long and 48 feet 
wide. The imposing exterior has the appearance indubitably of a church. 
Imagine a fine rectangle; the sixteen windows on either side arranged in 
two rows suggest an architectural richness. Towards the facade the struc- 
ture rose high enough to permit three rows of windows facing the entrance 
and from the forepart of the temple at the center rose a small dome. 
Three great doors at the entrance were even more richly ornamented. On 
the pedestals of the exterior pillars were represented in bas-relief inverted 
crescents with the customary silhouette, perhaps a whim of Smith's. 

One may ascend into the uncompleted Temple by a fine stone stairway. 
The lower part of the building will be consecrated to the different baptisms 
of the sect, for they recognize several kinds; a Mormon can be baptized 
as often as he desires in behalf of the dead. . . . They baptize the sick 
to heal them and the sinners to purify them. Several of these immersions 
must take place outside in the river; the other baptisms are administered 
in a subterranean apartment of the Temple which we were curious to ) 
visit. A baptistery is constructed there after the model of the brazen 
laver of Solomon. Twelve oxen painted on wood support a basin of the 
same material; a double stairway guarded by a railing led to the basin 
where baptism was administered by immersion. 

The Americans generally do not like the Mormons; the people of IIli- 
nois make no secret of their hatred against Smith and his disciples. This 
spirit of hostility is mutual and is repressed or restrained by neither fac- 
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11 Father Thebaud to Propogation of the Faith, Vol. XVI, October 13, 
1843, pp. 449, sq. For fuller account of the Mormons at Nauvoo see 
Beardsely, Harry M., Joseph Smith and His Mormon Empire. The same 
author has a psychopathic and psychoanalytical description of Smith in 
Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1933, Publication No. 
40, p. 45, entitled The Mormons of Illinois. 
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tion. Perhaps before long we shall behold a civil war in this beautiful 
country.” 


The foregoing prediction expressed on October 15, 1843 was 
soon verified. Not only small arms but also artillery was em- 
ployed in the bloody conflict which soon ignored the authority 
of the County and State officials. Problems of an economic, 
social and political nature were created by the ill-assorted col- 
ony which defied solution by the harrassed leader. General John 
Bennet, expelled from the “Saints” in 1842, was an unprincipled 
agitator, but he found in the grandiose ambitions of Smith and 
in the prejudices of the pioneer Illinoisans sufficient material to 
ruin the Mormon enterprise at Nauvoo. Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hiram (Hyram) fell victims to the fury of a mob, June 
27, 1844. By the autumn of 1846 the Mormons were completely 
routed and were glad to come to terms with their hostile neigh- 
bors. The majority of the remnants of the ill-fated colony 
departed for Utah after they had secured a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of their property rights at Nauvoo. 

John Bennet’? who wrote a book against the Mormons gives 
some details concerning the location on the Mississippi which 
he describes as a 
“peautiful undulating plain ten miles from Fort Madison, Iowa and fifty- 
tive miles from Quincy, and more than two-hundred miles from St. Louis. 
The surface of the ground upon which Nauvoo is built is very uneven, 
although there are no great elevations. A few feet below the soil there is 
a vast bed of limestone from which excellent building material can be 
quarried to almost any extent. A number of tumuli or ancient mounds 
exist within the limits of the city proving that this was a place of some 
importance to the extinct inhabitants of this continent. Before the 
Mormons congregated there, the place was called Commerce, and was 
but a small and obscure village of some twleve houses.” 


An entry in Bishop Quarter’s Diary dated November 26, 1845, 
states: 


“Toward the close of this month, the Bishop was waited upon by a 
gentleman of the name of Babbit from Nauvoo, who represented himself 
as the agent of the Mormon society, and authorized to make sale of this 
property to the Catholics. The Bishop wrote to Messrs. Tucker of Quincy 
and Hamilton of Springfield to go to Nauvoo and see what arrangements 
could be made regarding the leasing at least, if not purchasing of the 
Mormon Temple.’’13 


12 Bennet, John C., Nauvoo and Mormons Exposed, 1842, p. 18. 
13 Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, Vol. XXI, pp. 11-18. 
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Father Hilary Tucker departed from Quincy toward the close 
of 1846 and Father George Hamilton went to the East in May, 
1847. Bishop Quarter in one of his letters to the Leopoldine 
Society of Vienna refers to the acquisition from the Mormons 
of a building which has been converted into a church. Rev. John 
George Alleman, a German Dominican of note, established a 
combination residence, church and school at Fort Madison, Iowa 
in 1840 and from this date until 1856 was intimately associated 
with the progress of the Catholic Church in eastern Iowa and 
northwestern Illinois. Rev. Dr. J. B. Culemans of Moline, who 
has written a biographical sketch of this zealous missionary 
observes that Father Alleman and John Smith, the leader of 
the Mormons, were constantly thrown into association with each 
other during the period in which the “Latter Day Saints” resided 
at Nauvoo. Smith furnished transportation across the Missis- 
sippi River to the priest who was obliged to attend frequent and 
distant sick calls in [linois. 

Father Alleman organized the parish of Nauvoo on its 
modern basis, collected money and, Father Culemans concludes, 
purchased for nine hundred dollars the home of Parley Pratt, 
one of the Mormon prophets. When he built the first church 
in Rock Island in 1851, he employed stone trimmings obtained 
from the Mormon buildings at Nauvoo. Father Alleman first 
said Mass in one of the Mormon buildings by permission of the 
Mormon authorities and later converted the home of the former 
prophet into a church and residence. In 1850 Alleman attended 
Nauvoo once a month from Fort Madison, Iowa. Bishop Van de 
Velde in a letter to the Leopoldine Foundation remarks that he 
visited Nauvoo on the 28th of September, 1850, where “in addi- 
tion to the English-speaking Catholics” who had a “little 
church” there were many Germans who were attended by the 
Dominican, Alleman. Since the Germans at Warsaw, fifteen 
miles distant from Nauvoo, were increasing in number, the 
Bishop proposed to build a church for all the Germans at War- 
saw, Hancock County on the bluff of the Mississippi between 
Quincy and Nauvoo. 


V 


In 1843 and 1844 it appears that Fountain Green and St. 
Augustine were included in the missions of the Vincentians 
located at La Salle at the junction of the Illinois River and the 
Illinois and Michigan canal. From 1838 to 1845 the Vincentians 
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also attended Pekin, Tazewell County, Peoria, Peoria County, 
and Kickapoo in Peoria County, fourteen miles northwest of 
Peoria. Father John Blaise Raho built a little stone church at 
Kickapoo, the corner stone of which was laid August 4, 1839. 
Black Partridge or Lourdes, the oldest Catholic settlement in 
Woodford County about twelve miles northeast of Peoria dates 
back to 1837. Since it was a German settlement, it was annexed 
to the first German parish in Peoria, St. Joseph, when the latter 
parish was established in the early fifties, but prior to that time 
it was visited by priests from La Salle or Ottawa. 

On January 21, 1845, the Rev. John A. Drew, formerly of 
the Diocese of Bardstown, Frankfort, Kentucky, was sent by 
Bishop William Quarter to Peoria on the Illinois River. The 
Catholic Almanac of 1846 contains this entry under the heading 
Peoria: 

“Rev. John A. Drew whose mission extends from Black Partridge to 
Nauvoo, 120 or 130 miles and from Pekin to Lacon, Marshall County, 40 
miles. He also attends Kickapoo, St. Augustine and Fountain Green.” 


This talented young priest remained at Peoria about two years 
and is credited with the erection of the first church in the present 
See of the Peoria Diocese. In the diary of Bishop William 
Quarter under the date, April 19, 1847, appears a list of the 
clergy who attended the Diocesan synod at Chicago. Among 
the priests “absent from the synod and with good reasons” was 
the “Rev. Mr. Drew of Shawneetown.” Rev. H. J. Reimbold 
installed as pastor of Nauvoo, July 4, 1867, recorded this tra- 
dition: “Father Drew was a most zealous worker in the desert 
vineyard of the Lord. Those who met him some years previous 
to his demise speak of him as a most worthy priest.” He was 
succeeded at Peoria by the Rev. William Feely. 

The Rev. James Griffith, ordained October 15, 1845 was 
appointed to Nauvoo, Fountain Green and St. Augustine. On 
May 29, 1847, Bishop Quarter administered confirmation at 
Quincy and laid the corner stone of the new St. Boniface Church 
of which Father Augustine Brickwedde was pastor. On April 
19, 1849, Bishop Van de Velde received a letter from Father 
Alleman announcing the death on April 5 of Father Griffith as 
a result of a lingering disease.** The remains of this worthy 





14 He discharged the duties of his holy ministry with zeal and fervor. 
Travelling through the bleak prairies to attend one of his missions on an 
excessively cold day—he contracted the illness which finally caused his 
death.—Almanac, 1850. 
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Irish priest rest at St. Augustine. Another Irish priest of sim- 
ilar name, Father Martin Griffy, formerly pastor of St. Augus- 
tine but now pastor at Bradford, Illinois, paid touching reverence 
to the memory of Father Griffith (Nov. 1, 1927) by erecting 
above his grave an altar whose table is formed by the old 
tombstone.** 

Rev. Thomas Kennedy, the rugged successor of Father Grif- 
fith, was ordained June 26, 1847 and sent to Galena July 6, 1847. 
Bishop Van de Velde placed Father Kennedy in charge of the 
congregation of Nauvoo, Fountain Green and St. Augustine on 
April 23, 1849. Macomb in McDonough County was also one of 
his missions. In 1850, Rev. James Fitzgerald from Rock Island 
attended Moline and Hampton and alternated with the priest of 
Quincy in visiting Warsaw. In the following year the Rev. 
James Fitzgerald was transferred to the Cathedral in Chicago 
and was replaced at Rock Island by Father Alleman. Bishop 
Van de Velde stopped at Rock Island, September 25, 1850, 
secured a lot, assembled the people and urged the erection of 
a church. The Bishop’s instructions were carried out by Father 
Alleman in 1851. Under the heading, Rock Island, the Almanac 
of 1852 has this notation: 


“St. James—Church being built—Services two or three Sunday a 
month.” 


Father Kennedy is one of the pioneer priests who have found 
a place in the reminiscences of the Rev. John Larmer, who thus 
described his contemporary: 

“He was a singular man in some respects, but earnest, solid and faith- 
ful. . . . Among the Irish farmers he was their warm hearted ideal 
priest. He did not take well with American Catholics who were numerous 
in Hancock, McDonough, Henderson and Fulton Counties over which he 
travelled. They did not understand him and he, less them.” 


Father Kennedy became assistant at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Chicago, November 16, 1851. From June 6, 1853 until June 1, 
1856, when he changed places with Rev. James Fitzgerald of 
Dixon, Lee County, he was pastor of St. Mary’s, Peoria, the 
present cathedral parish and was assisted in August and Sep- 
tember of 1853 by Rev. Michael Hurley who, twenty-two years 
later was named the first Bishop of Peoria. Father Kennedy re- 
mained at Dixon until September, 1859, when he was transferred 
to Holy Trinity, Bloomington, a parish that had been organized 


15 Mrs. Mary Sailor contributed the money to meet the expenses. 
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under Rev. Bernard O’Hara in 1853. At Bloomington, Father 
Kennedy was very active for five years in every good work. His 
most notable contribution to the progress of Catholivity in this 
flourishing stronghold of the faith was the purchase in the heart 
of the city of a choice block of property. Batholomew Barry, a 
member of Father Kennedy’s parish at Bloomington, was a warm 
friend of Father Kennedy and transmitted to his son, Rev. John 
P. Barry, a native and resident of Champaign County, many fav- 
orable impressions of the veteran missionary. Organized Cath- 
olicity in Bloomington was about six years old and this parish 
emerging from infancy was obliged to pass through the throes 
of the Civil War under Father Kennedy’s guidance. Illustrative 
of the economic condition is Bartholomew Barry’s story of the 
collection for the purchase of an organ; Barry gave two dollars 
and it seemed so generous that Father Kennedy embarrassed 
the donor by effusive praise from the pulpit. Bishop James 
Duggan, who succeeded Bishop Anthony O’Regan January 21, 
1859, transferred Father Kennedy from Bloomington to Aurora, 
Kane County, February 5, 1866. He succeeded Rev. P. T. 
Butler as pastor of St. Thomas the Apostle Church, Hyde Park. 
His death occurred November 21, 1873 at Mercy Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Rev. P. W. Riordan, pastor of St. James’, Rev. 
Hugh McGuire of St. John’s and Bishop Thomas Foley partic- 
ipated in the solemn obsequies. 

Father Kennedy left Nauvoo, November 16, 1851. Bishop 
Van de Velde set down in his diary this item on December 
1, 1851: 


“Appointed Rev. J. Brady to the missions of Kickapoo, Canton and the 
whole of Fulton County” 


Accordingly the old parish of St. Augustine was one of his sta- 
tions. We obtain also a brief biography of this priest from the 
diary of Bishop Van de Velde and from the Almanacs. 

Father Maurice Gipperich, who had been admitted to the 
Diocese from Louisville, Kentucky, May 25, 1850, was sent to 
Ottawa as assistant to Rev. Thomas O’Donnell, November 7, 
1850. He was succeeded by Rev. John C. Brady as assistant at 
Ottawa although the precise date of his appointment to Ottawa 
is not given. Under date of June 14, 1851, Bishop Van de Velde 
records: 


“Arrived at Peoria with Rev. J. C. Brady. 
June 15, 1851: Weather extremely unfavorable. Laying of the corner 
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stone postponed. Assisted at High Mass and Vespers. Sermon by 
J. C. Brady. 

April 17, 1853: Third Sunday after Easter. Consecration of the new 
church at Peoria; sermon by Rev. J. Brady. Rev. Kramer, Master of 
Ceremonies. Rev. Alphonso Montuori, pastor. Confirmation in the 
new church of Peoria to 100 persons. Left in the evening for Kick- 
apoo. Confirmation to 59 persons. 

April 20, 1853: Left Peoria. Stopped at Pekin.” 


The Rev. John C. Brady died at Peoria, February 20, 1854, 
aged 39 years and eight months; his remains repose in St. Mary’s 
cemetery, Peoria, Illinois and the grave is marked by a tomb- 
stone whose inscription is not easily deciphered. 

A history of Tazewell County refers to “Father Brady of 
revered memory” and states that he came down the Illinois River 
by boat or on horseback along the highway to attend Pekin, 
twelve miles south of Peoria. Old residents of Kickapoo living 
in various parts of central Illinois were children in the days 
when Father Brady shepherded the Irish of Kickapoo. They 
recall the statements of their parents that good Father Brady 
was “worn threadbare” by parish dissension fomented by a few 
factious Irish families. 

Bishop Van de Velde stopped at Pekin, April 20, 1853, during 
the period when Father Brady was pastor of this parish and 
made arrangements for the building of a church, September 21, 
1853. Th parish of Pekin was organized by Rev. John Blaise 
Raho, C.M. and Bishop Rosati of St. Louis in October, 1839, 
and the congregation expressed its desire to have a church. 
Rev. Thomas Shaw, C. M. states in his history of the La Salle 
Mission (Vol. I, pp. 85-90) that this church was built and named 
St. Stephen’s. No church is mentioned in the Almanacs during 
the forties and fifties. Pekin was regularly attended from 
Peoria until after the Civil War. Catholic settlers at the old 
community, Brimfield, in the northwestern part of Peoria County, 
travelled to Kickapoo to hear Mass in the forties and were given 
the sacraments by the Vincentians of La Salle (1838-1844) and 
by priests from St. Mary’s, Peoria (1844-1851 and 1854-1861). 
A small frame church 34 by 25 was begun in 1851 under the 
direction of Rev. Raphael Rainaldi of Peoria and completed by 
his successor, Rev. John Brady. It is quite probable that the 
church was actually built, as a local account states, during 
Father Brady’s pastorate. During the fifties Brimfield Catholics 
had Mass only one Sunday each month. In 1855, according to 
the Directory, a Rev. Mr. Gore was pastor of Kickapoo. Very 
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probably this priest was Rev. Thomas O’Gara who became the 
first resident pastor of St. Mary’s, Henry (Marshall County) in 
1856-1860. 

Kickapoo and Brimfield were attached to Peoria from 1855- 
1861. Rev. Thomas Fraunenhofer (1861-1863) purchased an 
old Episcopalian church which had been partially destroyed by 
fire and he began to use this church in the autumn of 1862 for 
the German element of the congregation which had been increas- 
ing rapidly in number. Old St. Patrick’s church outside the 
village limits near the old cemetery was retained by the Irish. 
For sixty years this unusual arrangement continued; the one 
pastor had charge of both congregations, and he offered up one 
Mass each Sunday in each church. A beautiful little brick 
church replaced the old German church in 1920; the entire 
congregation now use the new building, but the old St. Patrick’s 
which accommodates about seventy-five people is used on!y on 
certain Feast Days, and is valued merely as an historical mon- 
ument whose centennial is near at hand.** 


Michael Keefe, a banker of Longview, Champaign County, Illinois, 
recollects that his father, Lawrence Keefe, brought him on horseback to 
the Kickapoo parochial school in 1856. Michael Keefe was then six years 
of age. Two nuns taught in the three-room dwelling formerly occupied 
by Father John Brady. One of the Sisters taught all her classes in 
German. The other religious instructed her pupils in English in the ad- 
joining room. There were no grades or marks to indicate the mental 
progress of the restless pupils but water sprouts carefully selected from 
near-by trees repressed the refractory urchins and stimulated the sluggish 
and indolent portion of the class. This primitive parochial school was 
situated near the old church built by Father J. B. Raho and to the east 
of the cemetery. The convent and the parish house were located then 
near the site of the German church in the village of Kickapoo. 


In 1850 the following congregations were attached to Peoria 
under Rev. Raphael Rainaldi and Rev. Alphonse Montuori: 


1. Kickapoo, Peoria County, St. Patrick’s, stone church. 

2. Black Partridge (Lourdes), Woodford County, log church. 

3. Lacon, Marshall County; frame church not finished. This mission 
was organized by Rev. John B. Raho, C. M., of La Salle in 1838-39. 

4. La Salle, Prairie, Peoria County, ditto. 

5. Pekin, Tazewell County, 12 miles south of Peoria. 

6. Tremont, Tazewell County, east of Pekin. 


16 Lawrence Keefe of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, came to Peoria in 1857 
and there he married. He lived at Peoria until about 1860 and then he 
moved to a rented farm four miles south of Kickapoo Creek and south of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad. This farm was owned by 
Francis Duvet whose wife was Irish. In this French settlement lived 
aiso three brothers of Francis Duvet: Joseph, Eusebe and Eunir. Joseph 
Gorrey, Joseph Mairie and a Mr. Pelcher lived in the neighborhood. The 
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Toulon, Stark County, northwest of Peoria. Stark County adjoins 
Peoria County. 
. Brimfield, Peoria County. 
9. Kingston, Peoria County. 
10. Henry, Marshall County. 


In 1853 a brick church was under construction in the mixed 
German and Irish parish at Henry. In the same year Father 
Brady was pastor of Kickapoo, Pekin, Tremont, Brimfield and 
French Grove, Peoria County. In 1851 Lacon, Marshall County 
was attended every second and third Sunday of the month 
by Rev. Raphael Rainaldi of Peoria. Rev. Lynch was pastor of 
Lacon in 1854 and 1855. In 1856 Lacon was attached to Henry, 
Marshall County under Rev. Thomas O’Gara, who visited Kewa- 
nee in Henry and Hennepin in Putnam County. Lacon was 
organized by Rev. J. B. Raho, who in- 1840 said Mass in the 


home of John Kelly. 
Philo, Illinois Rev. THOMAS CLEARY, Ph. D. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In the preparation of this paper all of the places mentioned have been 
personally visited by the author and a diligent inquiry regarding materials 
has been made. The present pastors have been consulted regarding their 
recollections of earlier days, and to these is owing a debt of gratitude 
for the assistance and information they have given. The following archives 
and sources have been consulted: 1. The parish records of Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, and Burlington, Iowa, where there are two churches, and of St. Augus- 
tine, Illinois. 2. All of the materials in the Diocesan Archives of St. Louis, 
particularly the St. Cyr Letters, the Le Fevere Letters, the Bishop Rosati 
Letters. 3. The materials in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Reports of the Leopoldine Association dealing with the early period. 
4. The Archives at Natre Dame University where there aye letters of 
Fathers Raho, Parodi, Timon and of Bishop Rosati. 5. The archives and 
records at the Vincentian Novitiate, Perry County, Missouri. Besides these 
various sources the files of the newspapers of Chicago, Springfield and 
Peoria have been of some little use. There are also different treatments 
and histories of the Chicago, Springfield and Peoria Dioceses, and various 
points of information were gleaned from the old county histories of the 


section under survey. 

{NoTe.—The July issue of MID-AMERICA will carry a brief account of 
the development of the Church organization after 1853 particularly in 
Nauvoo and Fountain Green. Ed.] 


adult children of Francis Duvet and Joseph Mairie had grown up in this 
community, a fact which indicates that their parents were old settlers. 
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Notes and Comment 


In the course of adjustment of affairs of MID-AMERICA it was 
found that a number of the subscribers had become anxious 
about the index to Volume V, New Series, which had unfor- 
tunately not been published. It appears with the present issue. 
The present editorial board wishes to apologize for the incon- 
venience the delay may have caused librarians and others. 


For the information of new readers of MID-AMERICA the 
following introduction of the editorial board appears necessary. 
Father Gilbert J. Garraghan, the former editor, is at present 
in Rome in the capacity of research professor of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, and his return is expected in the course of 
the next six months. William Stetson Merrill is well known 
for his work in Chicago libraries and for his great interest in 
the Illinois Catholic Historical Society. He is at present in 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. Reverend Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., 
is Head Librarian at St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, 
President of the Texas Catholic Historical Society and Chairman 
of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Commission. 
Reverend Dr. Raymond Corrigan, S. J., is Head of the Depart- 
ment of History in St. Louis University and editor of the 
Historical Bulletin. Professor Paul Kiniery is Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School of Loyola University, Chicago, and Pro- 
fessor of American History. Reverend Dr. Raphael N. Ham- 
ilton, S. J., is Head of the Department of History in Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. Reverend Dr. W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., 
is Head of the Department of History in St. John’s University, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The Annals of Iowa presented in its January, 1935 issue 
The Autobiographies of an Iowa Father and Son, which give 
interesting sidelights on persons and things pertaining to the 
history of Iowa during the last half of the nineteenth century 
particularly. Part I is occupied with the autobiography of Caleb 
Forbes Davis, and Part II with that of his son, James Cox Davis. 
The latter portion of the number is devoted to the first part of 
William Salter’s “My Ministry in Iowa, 1843-1846.” This narra- 
tive of the travels and labors of the early pastor of the Congre- 
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gational Church at Burlington is carefully edited by Philip D. 
Jordan. 

The Missouri Historical Review has found place among its 
other pertinent articles and comments for several pages of 
“Anniversaries.” The year 1934, besides being the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of several organizations and churches, 
marked off one hundred years from the time of the consecration 
of the old Cathedral of St. Louis in October, 1834. 

The year 1934 witnessed in St. Louis the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the ordination to the priesthood (December 
20, 1884) of Archbishop John Joseph Glennon, a very notable 
figure in the history of Catholicity in the midwest and an out- 
standing orator and builder. The summary of his magnificent 
achievements is told in an excellent commemorative brochure, 
The Archbishop of St. Louis, by James J. Walsh, M. D., Ph. D. 
MID-AMERICA offers its Ad Multos Annos. 

The Salesianum from St. Francis, Wisconsin, now in its thir- 
tieth year as the bulletin of the Alumni Association of St. 
Francis Seminary, continues printing the Letters to Bishop 
Henni in the January, 1935 issue. There are four to the early 
Bishop of Milwaukee translated from the German, bringing the 
sum total of documentary letters published thus far up to 
twenty-seven. These form a noteworthy contribution to the 
source materials for the history of the Milwaukee Diocese. In 
other pages of the same issue is an address by Rev. Peter Leo 
Johnson, D. D. on the pioneer builder, Father Samuel Charles 
Mazzuchelli, the great pastor-missionary of the history of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa in the thirties of the last 
century. 

The Missouri Historical Society continues to publish its inter- 
esting “Glimpses of the Past” and is out beyond a hundred pages 
in the first volume. One of the recent publications from the 
archives of the Society, Number 12 of Volume I, is the account 
of “The State vs. Montesquiou, Alias Montesquieu.” The account 
of the murders committed in St. Louis in 1849 by the two 
brothers belonging to the famous French family, the statement 
of the trials which were conducted and the suggestion of the 
international grief over the episode are succinctly and dramat- 
ically expressed. , 

MID-AMERICA wishes to express its sorrow to the Louisiana 
Historical Society over the news of the passing of Henry Plauché 
Dart in September last. Mr. Dart for many years had been 
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Archivist of the Louisiana Historical Society and for the twelve 
years preceding his death had been the editor of the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly. A tribute to his genius as a scholar and 
organizer is given in the January, 1935 number of the Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly. His “Editor’s Chair” we hope will be 
carried on under the new editorship of Professor Walter Prit- 
chard to whom we offer our good wishes. The recent issue of 
the Quarterly contains the continuation of the history of Rapides 
Parish, Louisiana, by G. P. Whittington, “Some Distinguished 
Hispano-Orleanians,” by John Smith Kendall, written in a schol- 
arly yet enticing style, “The Origin and Early Development of 
the County-Parish Government in Louisiana,” by Robert Dabney 
Calhoun, the Records of the Superior Council, and the Index to 
the Spanish Judicial Record of Louisiana. 

It is a very great pleasure to us to offer our sincere con- 
gratulations to Reverend Dr. Peter Guilday on the occasion of 
his reception of the title of Right Reverend Monsignor. The 
great scholar has well merited the recognition of Pope Pius XI 
by reason of distinguished service in the field of American Cath- 
olic Church history. Father Guilday founded the Catholic His- 
torical Review in 1915 and four years later founded the American 
Catholic Historical Association. In view of these magnificent 
achievements and of his scholarly inspiration and productions in 
his chosen field Father Guilday has been awarded numerous 
honorary degrees by Catholic universities of this country and 
decorations from abroad. Our wish to him is that his inspiration 
and scholarship will continue vigorous during the many years 
to come. 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly closed its third volume in 
November, 1934 with the conclusion of a “Tour of Indian Agen- 
cies in Kansas and the Indian Territory in 1870,” by William 
Nicholson, and an interesting bibliographical summary, “Kansas 
History in the Press.” 

Among the Documents published by the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History in its number for December, 1934, will be found the 
continuation of the translation of “Cinq Ans en Amérique” of 
Father Anthony M. Gachet, the Capuchin missionary to the 
Menominee Indians. The diary or journal of the five years fol- 
lowing 1858 at the Keshena Reservation reveals an observant 
character and a number of intimate details of his work. The 
translator and editor have made judicious eliminations of 
digressive materials. 
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Apropos of the article contined in this issue of MID-AMERICA 
on the Catholic Church organization in central Illinois, it is well 
to call attention to the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society for January, 1935, which contains a fine treatment of 
“The Peoria and Galena Trail and Coach Road and the Peoria 
Neighborhood” by Percival Graham Rennick, President of the 
Peoria Historical Society. Mr. Rennick has illustrated his mate- 
rial with copious charts, pictures and descriptions of early travel 
and characters of the second and third quarters of the past 


century. 
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Book Reviews 


The White-Headed Eagle. By Richard G. Montgomery. Mac- 
millan, New York. 1935. pp. 358. $3.50. 


The White-Headed Eagle is the biography of Doctor John 
McLaughlin, “The Father of Oregon.” It is an epic, simple with 
the simplicity of the mountain of granite. 

The background is the tremendous history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The activity and influence of the H. B. C. from 
1800 to 1846 staggers the imagination. Their territory began 
at the eastern littoral of Hudson Bay and ran westward to the 
Pacific, embracing in a wide swath most of modern Canada, and 
then bending down the Pacific Slope until their posts reached 
the present site of San Francisco and distant Bakersfield at the 
base of the Tehachapis. And that last immense Empire, from 
southern California to the borders of Alaska, taking in every- 
thing west of the Rocky Mountains, was the creation and domain 
of McLaughlin. The United States, and in particular the States 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, have an endless debt to this 
man who assisted so much in the civilization in all that broad 
expanse. 

John McLaughlin was the son of John McLaughlin and 
Angelique Fraser, small farmers at Riviere du Loup near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. His first years, from 1784 to 1799, 
owed much of their richness and careful training to his maternal 
grandfather, the seigneur of Murray Bay, Malcolmn Fraser. The 
succeeding four years are obscure, for during this period he 
received his title of medical practitioner in some undetermined 
locality in eastern Canada, under the tutelage of an unnamed 
country doctor, without benefit of formal class instruction. 
Urged to Montreal by conservative old Malcolm to build a pro- 
fessional reputation, the young man’s heart turned instead to 
the open country and he accepted a position as resident physician 
in the North West Company’s fur depot at Fort William at the 
head of Lake Superior. 

The merging of the North West Company and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company occurred in 1821, and Doctor John had the honor 
to represent his company in the deliberations in London that 
brought about the union and also elevated him to the rank of 


Chief Factor, in some post still to be determined. In 1824 at 
129 
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the annual council of Factors and Traders in York Factory on 
Hudson Bay, he heard with exultant joy the announcement of 
his Governor, Simpson: “To the Columbia I assign Chief Factor 
John McLaughlin.” Oregon had been a boy’s dream with John 
ever since his uncle, the redoubtable Alexander Fraser, had filled 
his mind with the ambition to rule that great country. Now he 
set forth to the distant river, to rear his main establishment at 
Vancouver (Washington). 

The story of the following years is a saga: the making of 
a veritable kingdom. And the king was fit for admiration. 
White-haired, six feet four, and correspondingly powerful, he 
possessed the mixed Celtic and Scotch characteristics that 
brought success in trade, rule of men, family happiness and 
charming companionship. The H. B. C. in its long career had 
no more loyal and profitable servant. At the same time he 
directed the course of circumstances so well that in his district 
he aided the plantation of the entire future population of broad 
Oregon. He it was, as Marshall so well shows, and not Marcus 
Whitman or Jason Lee, who furnished the material for the settle- 
ment there, and who ultimately gained for us from England the 
northwestern section of our land. 

And yet, like the good King Lear, his last days were bitter 
with ingratitude and hostility. Malicious enemies took from 
this greatest benefactor of the new Territory most of his worldly 
possessions, while accident deprived him of those many human 
bonds that he had forged during a long and kindly life. And 
when he died in 1857 he had as his solitary solace his Catholic 
faith and his wife and devoted daughter. 

McLaughlin is a grand character, worthy of a great bi- 
ography. The present author conceals deep scholarship under 
a direct and candid narrative. His is a book that will live, for 
it is simply Doctor John in his epic grandeur. 

W. EUGENE SHIELS 
St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio 


Crusader and Feminist, Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858- 
1865. By Arthur J. Larsen. St. Paul, 1934. pp. ix+327. 
$2.50. 

This is volume II of Narratives and Documents, published 


by the Minnesota Historical Society, and presents a selection of 
newspaper articles, written in the form of letters, which ap- 
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peared in The St. Cloud Democrat, just before and during the 
Civil War. Mr. Larsen has contributed an introduction, briefly 
sketching the life of Mrs. Swisshelm, the author of the letters. 
She was a fiery little woman, an extreme abolitionist, whom one 
of her local opponents, a Baptist minister, called “‘a cross be- 
tween a woman and a tiger.” Those were fighting days, and 
Mrs. Swisshelm was a grand fighter, who, in the way of invec- 
tive, gave at least as good as she received. Without any notice- 
able sense of humor, or much equipment of logic, and with a 
serene disregard of grammar, spelling, and punctuation, she 
struck out fearlessly, in newspaper articles and public lectures, 
at anyone who crossed the path of her narrow convictions. She 
appears to have been of the intense, neurotic type of woman, 
who interprets all events in terms of her own emotional reac- 
tions. Frustrated and unhappy in her married life, she left her 
husband aftery twenty years of marriage, and became an ardent 
feminist. But even her feminism was secondary to her hatred 
of slave-owners, against whom any weapon, even the meanest 
gossip, was not only lawful, but divinely sanctioned. To the 
present reviewer, Mrs. Swisshelm seems to have been a good 
deal of a bore, and by no means a competent writer, outside 
of the field of invective. Yet even through the violence of her 
effusions, one catches interesting glimpses of some social back- 
grounds of the Civil War period. 
W. KANE 
Loyola University 


Whither Latin America. By Frank Tannenbaum. Thomas 
Crowell Co., New York, 1934. pp. xix+185. $2.00. 


This is a very annoying book. It does not pretend to embody 
research, nor does it offer any definite findings. It asks innumer- 
able questions which cannot be answered without prolonged 
study. To the hundreds of problems confronting the present 
generation in this land it adds many more. While it professes 
to be a program for research in sociology, economics and inter- 
national relations, the handbook has the effect of transporting 
us once more to a seminar room and of putting us in the position 
of graduate students considering projects which the professor 
is proposing for research. Most of the questions even though 
stimulating must long await solution. It is finally a definite 
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challenge to any who have presumed that Latin America might 
develop an industrial civilization. 

Dr. Tannenbaum states that he has not written any thesis 
This may be true in a sense, but the reader may draw his own 
conclusions in thesis form from the hundreds of questions. It 
would shape up somewhat as follows. The vast area of what the 
author prefers to call Latin America, is and must remain 
sparcely settled; peoples do not migrate internally and there is 
no industrial reason for foreign immigration. The negroes are 
developing and holding main points of the littoral, the Indians 
are developing in the highlands. Racially, therefore, Latin 
America must become Indian and negroid. 

How will the nations carry on? They cannot become indus- 
trialized further, because they have not sufficient resources, cap- 
ital, nor markets. Outside of a few cities the whole territory 
is in the state of primitive economy. We are left to speculate 
about an old world projected into a new economy. The conclu- 
sions undrawn in the book are obvious. The Indians and negroes 
are incapable of elevating themselves to a modern industrial 
level. Without coal and iron, without possibilities for market- 
ing, without necessary resources, Latin America is not needed 
by and is really a burden in a world flooded with products of 
industrialization. 

Financially the problems are bound up with foreign loans. 
The foreign and public debts of each nation are increasing, and 
there are persistent government deficits. For a solution the gov- 
ernments have now to depend on customs and revenues, and these 
latter are dwindling. Foreign loans and the subsequent attempt 
at an internal economic balance have merely resulted in “the 
building of a hulk for a future industrialism and the industrial- 
ism has not followed. . . ” If these things be true, we must 
conclude that the Latin American nations are doomed to a rap- 
idly accelerating decline. They have exceeded their borrowing 
capacity for industrial purposes; there is no sanity in our lend- 
ing money to maintain dictators in power; there is insanity in 
investing and lending money, for example, to Cuba for the 
purpose of constructing a highway at $130,000 a mile destined 
to bring sugar into an over-sugared world. 

It is impossible to review the numberless questions about 
whither Latin America in exports, imports, transportation, cul- 
ture, labor, politics and agriculture. If we are concluding cor- 
rectly they present a sad outlook. However, they imply that 
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the peoples of Latin America desire material and industrial 
prosperity and they imply that without such prosperity there is 
no progress possible, no happiness and no hope. These implica- 
tions appear to miss completely the Latin American viewpoint. 
What difference does it make if no one of the republics is able 
to build a battleship with its own resources? What if none 
of the republics ever rises to the rank of a first rate power? 
What about the social and political problems? These have not 
changed since San Martin, Bolivar and Sucre enunciated them 
over a hundred years ago. The industrial and commercial prob- 
lems have really not been added to the burdens of the majority 
of Latin Americans but rather to those of foreigners. 

The book is stimulating. It is a challenge to students to 
study the many problems in spite of the dark outlook from the 
industrial, sociological and international watch-towers. It is for- 
tunately not the only view one may take of Latin America. 


The United States and the Caribbean Area. By Dana G. Munro. 
Boston, 1934. pp. vii+322. $2.00. 


This compact volume is another readable World Peace Foun- 
dation publication which merits attention because it presents a 
collection of documents pertaining to the history of our official 
relations with the republics of the Caribbean area, exclusive of 
Mexico, and because it fills a need by stressing the more recent 
developments. From a former member of the Department of 
State and former Chief of the Division of Latin American Affairs 
we might justly expect personal observations and interpretations 
of the involved policies, but in this expectancy we are disap- 
pointed, for the treatment is objective. There is no thesis in- 
volved in the book, still in view of the preceding review we 
might offer it as one grave reason why we are and must as a 
nation remain interested in the whither of Latin America, at 
least in so far as the Caribbean republics are concerned. 

Professor Munro has confined himself to a survey of the 
official documents, treaties and pronouncements of the govern- 
ments of these countries, and hence the purpose of the book 
is circumscribed. Official statements rarely expose the com- 
plete story of any series of events and they have a way of 
proving everything or nothing. Nor may official materials be 
offered as perfect justifications for the policy of expediency 
which from time to time has been employed by official United 
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States with respect to neighboring nations. We would prefer an 
exposition of the motivating forces behind the official acts. Such 
an exposé, however, is not the purpose of this book, and other 
aspects of the involved questions, political, economic and jour- 
nalistic, may be obtained elsewhere. 

The first sixty-two pages give an excellent official summary 
of our recent relations with Cuba revolving around the Platt 
Amendment. Panama and the canal occupy forty pages of 
rather wary treatment; the author evidently considered that 
enough writing had been done on the other side of this question. 
There is an even distribution of pages referring to diplomatic 
relations with the other republics, and the chapters are useful 
for the accounts of the recent developments in the stormy arena 
of Central America and the islands in which a sympathetic 
attitude is adopted. 


Le Canada d@hier et d’aujourd’hui. By Gustave Lanctot. Mont- 
real, 1934. pp. 295. $1.00 (paper edition). 


Herein is offered a survey of the whole of the history of 
Canada in a very brief compass from the coming of Leif Erikson 
to the present time. It will undoubtedly prove serviceable as an 
outline for the development of Canada from a colonia! status to 
that of a modern contemporary state. Unfortunately it was 
apparently necessary to omit an index and a bibliography, and 
there are several typographical mistakes. 

J. V. JACOBSEN 
Loyola University 


Catholics in Colonial Days. By Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, M. A., 
Litt. D., LL.D. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. pp. xxiii 
+292. $2.50. 


The story of Catholics in the Colonies which later became the 
United States is not an inspiring one. Their numbers were lim- 
ited, their activities cramped, their efforts to advance cruelly 
thwarted. In the land of opportunity they found little incentive 
to industry. While others were laying the foundations of future 
prosperity, they were often grateful for a mere impoverished 
existence. An intolerance, conditioned by ignorance and nursed 
by elemental hate, marks almost every page of their history. If 
they contributed little to the building of the political and eco- 
nomic institutions in English America, the reason, or let us say 
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the blame, is to be laid at the door of their persecutors. Their 
glory lies not in what they accomplished, but in the martyr 
spirit with which they endured their discouraging lot while they 
kept the Faith. Such is the impression conveyed by Dr. Phelan’s 
book, though he wrote it with a different purpose in mind. 

He has given us a series of essays, “planned not as a ref- 
erence work, not a manual for trained historians, but a popular 
treatise on Catholic heroism in early days, written in a simple 
style, eliminating everything that might puzzle or retard the 
reader.” He makes no claim to originality and does not promise 
us a definitive history. All this is commendable modesty, but 
it fails to reassure the reader in search of worth-while historical 
knowledge or interpretation. Still, it prepares the reviewer for 
the imperfections -usually abounding in this sort of book and 
leads him to be less exacting, particularly on points of technical 
correctness. 

We might have guessed, even if the author had not told us so, 
that the book is the outgrowth of lectures, which, no doubt, were 
quite acceptable to the numerous audiences before whom they 
were delivered. There is considerable repetition; sentence struc- 
ture is often loose and faulty. A wealth of direct quotation, 
mostly from secondary authorities, gives the reader choice and 
welcome bits of historical lore, but at the same time breaks the 
narrative in a way that would not be noticeable in a lecture. 
One may talk, as it were, in a circle, but better literary organiza- 
tion is demanded in a written work. When reviewing the book 
of an older writer we hesitate to carp at details which would be 
condemned in a student. But footnotes in which ibid is con- 
sistently employed in place of id, and in which abbreviated titles 
are repeated over and over again need revision. In the bibli- 
ography the listing of authors by their last name only and the 
careless modification of titles might be excused by the fact that 
the authors and their works are supposedly well known. But to 
end on a pleasant note, we may recommend Dr. Phelan for his 
temperate tone and for his successful effort to eliminate fiction 
and exaggeration. 

R. CORRIGAN 
St. Louis University 
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The Franciscan Pére Marquette. A Critical Biography of Father 
Zénobe Membré, O.F.M. Franciscan Studies No. 13. By 
Marian A. Habig. New York. 1934. pp. xiii+301. 


“Occasionally the student who delves into the records of the 
past chances upon a prominent historical personage who has 
been sadly neglected or even grossly misrepresented by writers 
and consequently has failed to receive from posterity the recog- 
nition he deserves. Such a victim of ‘the strange pranks of 
history’ is the almost unknown Franciscan missionary, Father 
Zéenobe Membré” (p. 1). In these words we are given the key- 
note of this study. Moreover, the author would clear Membré 
of the blame attached to him by implication in the blame of 
La Salle (p. 1), correct the portrayal of him in more recent 
books on La Salle (p. 2), and enter a plea for a “just recog- 
nition” of the other Franciscan missionaries of New France 
(p. 5). 

Father Zénobe Membré, not inaptly styled “the Franciscan 
Pére Marquette,” was La Salle’s “well-nigh constant companion 
and faithful friend from 1678 to 1687” (p. 2), and the chronicler 
of his expeditions. We know neither the date of his birth nor 
that of his entrance into the Franciscan order. Bapaume was 
his birthplace. Embarking in June, 1675 for New France he 
arrived in Quebec early in September. After some years at 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Beaupre, he was appointed, together 
with Father Hennepin and La Ribourde, to serve as chaplain to 
La Salle’s first exploring expedition—a venture dogged by 
mishap from the start. 

When the party reached Washington Island at the entrance 
to Green Bay the Griffin was sent back with a cargo of furs, 
only to be lost shortly in a storm. In great peril the expedition 
advanced by canoe, skirting the shore of Lake Michigan till the 
present site of St. Joseph, Michigan, was reached. A portage 
brought them from the St. Joseph river to the Kankakee which 
they descended to the Illinois. Continuing their progress they 
proceeded till they fell in with the Illinois Indians at Lake 
Peoria. At this time, and subsequently, the success of the expe- 
dition was imperiled by desertion. 

While Fort Crevecoeur was being built Father Membré went 
among the Indians to learn their language, followed them about 
on thei: hunts, and, as his journal testifies, even visited neigh- 
boring tribes. When La Salle determined to return to Fort 
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Frontenac to undertake preparations for a new expedition, 
Father Hennepin was sent to explore the upper reaches of the 
Mississippi, and Membré was appointed chaplain of the Great 
Village of the Illinois. Thus he was present when the Iroquois 
came in force to attack the village. He attempted to negotiate 
between the Indians but failed because of Iroquois treachery. 
Finally when the Illinois had dispersed he sought safety in flight. 
Reduced to extremity he and the remnant of his party were 
rescued, and eventually he found refuge at the Jesuit mission of 
St. Francis Xavier where he stayed all winter. 

La Salle’s better organized second expedition met with few 
mishaps. Again Father Membré served as chaplain and chron- 
icler. After reaching the Mississippi, February 6, 1682 the 
expedition, in due course, passed the Missouri, the Ohio and 
other tributary streams. With one exception the Indians proved 
friendly. The channels at the mouth of the river were explored 
April 7, and two days later crosses were planted and the arms 
of France raised with appropriate ceremonies. On the return 
trip La Salle took sick, and Father Membré remained with him 
while Tonti hurried on with news of the discovery. Later 
La Salle commissioned Membré to go France to make reports, 
but before sailing he submitted a document to his superior—his 
relation, copied by his cousin Le Clercq, the greater part ver- 
batim, and published within a decade of the events. Upon his 
arrival in France, Membré found that the opponents of La Salle 
had the ear of the king. 

When La Salle, triumphing over many obstacles, organized 
an expedition by sea to the Mississippi, Membré shared in the 
attempt, this time in the capacity of superior of his missionary 
confréres. If the second expedition was singularly free from 
misfortune the third was beset and eventually overwhelmed by 
disaster. Membré too had his share of adventure: his journal 
was confiscated, he escaped shipwreck, he was attacked and 
nearly killed by a wounded buffalo. During La Salle’s attempts 
to reach the Mississippi he remained at Fort St. Louis, and there 
he perished in the massacre of the hapless garrison. 

In preparing this study the writer has expended much time 
and care. The result is a scholarly contribution to “Franciscan 
Studies.” The appendix presents letters and documents not 
readily accessible; the bibliography with its evaluation of 
sources is of genuine worth to scholars. But one might criticize 
the placing of emphasis and unevenness of treatment. Six of 
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the fourteen chapters of this biography of Father Membré are 
devoted to the third expedition of La Salle, and in these six 
chapters attention is fixed on La Salle to such a degree that 
Membré is thrust into the background. There can be no doubt 
that the sympathy of the writer is with La Salle. So obvious 
is this that he seeks to forestall the charge of partiality (p. 188). 
At times (pp. 49, 117, 153) critics and opponents of La Salle are 
dealt with in a manner that makes the study an apology. More- 
over, La Salle’s treatment of the Indians (pp. 106-108, 153-154, 
176) is not above criticism. These are but flaws in a work of 
much excellence. This sketch of “the Franciscan Marquette” 
will interest all students of this period of our history. 


CHARLES H. METZGER 
West Baden College 


Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Von Josef Stulz. Herder 
and Co., Freiburg im Breisgau. pp. xii+339. $3.15. 


Dr. Joseph Stulz gives us in this volume not a textbook his- 
tory of the United States but rather a philoosophical essay on 
the history of the United States. There is really nothing new 


as far as factual content is concerned. What may prove of 
interest is the selection of facts and their interpretation at the 
hands of a European who had spent considerable time in Amer- 
ica. The work awakens sufficient interest at the outset, because 
it is not confined to the narrow view that all which is worthwhile 
in the New World traditions is of English origin. The author 
stresses other European elements that combined to make the 
New World civilization what it is. Dr. Stulz is not afraid to 
declare that before the English settlements, Jamestown in 1607 
and Plymouth in 1620, Spanish influence had long been felt in 
southern and southwestern United States. Before the English 
had even so much as thought of organized social life with a 
school, a hospital and other charitable institutions, 


In each pueblo of the Indian missions there was besides the church and 
hospital, an elementary school in which both boys and girls were taught 
Spanish as well as the native language, and were trained in the industrial 
arts. For higher education there was erected as early as 1535 in Mexico 
City a college in which besides Latin, philosophy and government admin- 
istration, the Indian vernacular and history also were taught. The Uni- 
versities of Mexico and Lima which Charles V had founded in 1551 and 
besides these, a whole row of smaller colleges, excelled in their teaching 
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staffs, branches of knowledge and scholarly attainments, all of them in 
the sixteenth century, an achievement which the English Colleges were to 
accomplish only well on in the nineteenth century. They even taught such 
modern branches of study as philology, history, anthropology and geogra- 
phy (p. 60).* 


The author’s appreciation of the treatment of the Indian at 
the hands of the colonists is worth recording here because it 
reflects the basic cause of tie Southern Frontier difficulties and 
of the contest over the navigation of the Mississippi, both of 
which started in Washington’s administration. It will be re- 
membered that the Indians at this date usually sided with the 
Spaniard against the American because 


The Spaniards now transferred the center of the struggle into the 
district between the 35th and 31st Lat., on which Georgia was making a 
claim all her own. Here the contest was carried on with the Indians who 
were determined to stop the advance of the American settler. For the 
Creeks on the western frontier of Georgia, the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
on the Mississippi and the Cherokees in the mountains, the Spaniard was 
the only one who was willing to trade for their wares; the Americans 
rather took away their lands and imposed upon them with their power (p. 
125). 


The author follows the usual and logical major periodization 
of American history. In the first period he discusses what he 
calls “the people,” the various colonial settlements whose popu- 
lation was one day to form the nucleus of the new nation. The 
second phase deals with the rise of national life, organization 
of political parties, westward expansion, and a great deal of de- 
tail about the interpretation of the Constitution and the relations 
of the States. The writer characterizes this period as “the coun- 
try,” clearly giving the impression that while we were geographi- 
cally one and were uniting into firm solidarity our lands, politi- 
cally, because of the distrustful attitude of the South to the 
Constitution, and even of some circles in the North, we were not 
whole-heartedly one at all. The third and last period is that of 
a strong nation, unified and energetic, culminating in the first 
place in our Imperialism which Dr. Stulz calls “der Drang nach 
Ausbreitung,” and lastly today, the era of the New Deal, which 
he dubs “sozialen Nationalismus.” 

In a brief review it is not easy to be fair in evaluating, even 
in a general way, the judgments passed by the author on men 


*This and other passages directly quoted in this review are the Re- 
viewer’s own translation. 
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and events. There is much that will go unchallenged, much that 
will be challenged from the different angles of different readers. 
A good instance of the writer’s views is his discussion of Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson is evidently something of a puzzle to Dr. Stulz. 
He tries to solve it by ascribing “the puzzling simplicity of his 
(Jefferson’s) public appearance” to his idea of democracy which 
is such a complete antithesis to the monarchist tendencies cur- 
rent before his election. This idea of Jefferson’s democracy he 
finds to be centered in the “free farmer.” “Trade and industry 
appeared to him only as a trick of buying cheaply and selling 
profitably, and thus making as much money as possible.” He 
was convinced that American liberty would come to an end as 
soon as the power came to the laborer who has to depend for 
maintenance on the wages paid him by the lords of industry. 
The danger of oppression and social hatreds precisely in this 
move would lie (p. 134). Another fine criticism of the Jack- 
sonian democracy is put down on p. 167 where the author calls 
the new democracy not a “new” democracy but simply a further 
cut into the Constitution along lines already started. 

Dr. Stulz weaves into his book all the elements that go to 
make up the sum total of a nation’s traditions. Art, literature, 
philosophy, education, religion, all are more or less explicitly 
dealt with. However, the influence of the Catholic Church 
through her wonderful parochial schools, secondary and higher 
education, gets hardly even a scanty notice. Whereas such 
leaders as R. W. Emerson, Mrs. Eddy, Prof. James, who is really 
treated in a very sympathetic delineation, are given recognition, 
Catholic leaders are scarcely mentioned. We miss names like 
Bishop Carroll, Cardinal McCloskey, and a host of others who 
have influenced more deeply a bigger following than those of a 
Mrs. Eddy or Emerson. A further objection can readily be urged 
to the discussion on p. 253 where the author seems to misunder- 
stand the Catholic Church of America. While it may be true 
that Hecker did incline to the mere external and pragmatic in 
Catholic traditions, it is not true that the whole Church in the 
United States sponsored his tendencies. It is also true that the 
more external virtues were more often called upon here than 
perhaps elsewhere in the world, but never to the exclusion of 
the interior which were always deemed essential to vital reality 
of spiritual life. The whole passage is vague at best. And it is 
not clarified with the sentence that Newman had done the same 
before, and Augustine before him, and mutatis mutandis Plato 
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also. It is a pity that this volume does not carry a better and 
clearer analysis of the great work done by the Church and 
Churchmen of America. 
JOSEPH ROUBIK 
Loyola University, Chicago 


The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By Arthur Charles Cole. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1934. pp. xv+468. 
$4.00. 


Professor Cole’s volume concerning the Civil War period is 
Volume VII of the “History of American Life” series. It is, 
however, the ninth work to appear in the undertaking. Three 
other volumes, now in preparation, will complete the project 
which has been under the editorial supervision of Arthur M. 
Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. 

This reviewer is of the opinion that many readers will be 
somewhat disappointed with the volume under discussion. The 
reason for the lack of enthusiasm may be a bit difficult to define, 
in view of the fact that previous efforts by Professor Cole justi- 
fied his undertaking this important period. However, the title 
and the contents of the book simply do not agree. The contents 
fail to show why the conflict was irrepressible. In fact, it is 
rather hard to see why the war broke out at all. The reasons 
given seem insufficient for the catastrophe of 1861-1865. In an 
effort to preserve a scholarly aloofness, the author seems to have 
lost contact with reality. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters. An excellent essay 
on authorities is appended, as is also a carefully prepared index. 
There is no question but that the author undertook much re- 
search before preparing the various chapters. There seems to be 
an unfortunate tendency to try to impress the reader with the 
amount of investigating that was done. Very often direct quo- 
tations were unnecessarily introduced into the text. That in- 
clination is becoming so marked, even among scholars, that 
otherwise readable and acceptable books are vitiated by it. Just 
why it should be necessary to set off such expressions as poor 
whites (p. 36), chattels (p. 41), outsiders (p. 45), and ten years’ 
trial (p. 50), by quotation marks, is hard to see. 

The author makes no effort to draw conclusions which should 
not be drawn. He presents clearly the reasoning of North and 
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South. It is difficult to find fault with the interpretations ac- 
cordéd the data. The volume does not make any particular effort 
to present material which contradicts the accepted accounts of 
the war years. The pages are filled with references and anec- 
dotes which clearly portray the life of the period. As a matter 
of fact, that section of the work which relates to the period from 
1850 to 1860 is quite apt to please many readers more than the 
section which covers the last five years of the era, 1860-1865. 
Such chapters as “The Struggle for the New West,” “The Grow- 
ing Pains of Society,” and “Educational and Cultural Advance” 
are decidedly helpful in reaching a more satisfactory under- 
standing of the nation in the period before the Civil War. The 
style of the book is decidedly satisfactory. The sentences are 
well constructed, and the same remark holds true for paragraph 
structure and chapter formation. Truths are frequently ham- 
mered home by a thrust of sarcasm or irony. Candid appraisals 
of propaganda issued by North and South will be found in the 
chapter, “The Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

There is little of the biographical in the book. That must be 
considered as a virtuous defect in a one volume work on the 
Civil War period. Neither is there much space devoted to con- 
stitutional issues. Economic considerations are also given but 
only with proper emphasis. This last feature is a refreshing 
change in the present period which seems to have picked out 
economic history as the most popular and most explanatory type 
of history. The short-lived popularity of preceding vogues in 
historical study cautions most students from stressing unduly 
any given type of historical research. Professor Cole has made 
a definite effort to present a history of American life during this 
period, and he has not aimed at the spectacular phases of Amer- 
ican life. He has tried to show us what the average man was 
doing in the nation at that time, and in that effort he has suc- 
ceeded. He has not made very clear why the conflict was irre- 
pressible, nor has he tried to present a clear-cut picture of the 
conflict. He has been content to show us the currents in the 
United States in the middle of the nineteenth-century America 
and that picture is rather well drawn. 

PAUL KINIERY, Ph. D. 
Loyola University 





